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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  HOUSEPARENT 

For  some  years  now  we  have  allowed  one  segment  of  our  staff  to 
grow  up  almost  like  Topsy.   Because  we  have  taken  this  type  of  action, 
we  have  found  that  many  of  our  graduates  from  our  boarding  schools 
were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  and  problems  of  the  seeing 
world.   As  we  evaluated  our  graduates  and  examined  the  follow-up 
studies  of  what  they  were  doing,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  living  skills  required,  were  such  that  could  not  be  taught 
in  the  class  room  only. 

In  the  dormitory,  on  the  play  ground,  in  the  out  of  class  activity, 
you  will  find  the  laboratory  for  life  adjustment,  which  may  well  be 
the  crucible  for  the  forming  of  the  functioning  adult. 

Subsequently  then,  at  the  residential  schools,  attention  is  now 
focused  on  the  supervision  of  the  blind  child  and  his  activities  away 
from  the  classroom  where  he  is  under  the  supervision  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  houseparent  more  than  any  other  staff  member  during 
his  residential  school  career.   It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  attitude   and  competency  of  the  houseparent  may  determine  the 
extent  of  the  child's  acceptance  of  institutional  routine  and  his 
later  adjustment  to  school  arid  society. 

When  we,  as  administrators  and  supervisors  recognize  the  influence 
of  these  persons  upon  the  adjustment  of  blind  children,  and  appreciate 
their  contribution  to  child  development  through  the  out-of -school 
activities,  more  intelligent  planning  can  be  initiated  to  improve  the 
environment  of  children  in  the  boarding  schools  for  the  blind  by 
utilizing  the  information  that  we  can  offer  each  other  here  at  this 
conference. 
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Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  relationships  between  the  children, 
the  parents,  the  staff,  and  houseparents ,  any  study  of  houseparent 
standards  and  function  in  a  boarding  school  for  the  blind  requires 
a  variety  of  techniques. 

Because  we  administrators  have  neither  specified  nor  outlined  the 
particular  role  that  the  houseparent  should  follow  In  the  institutional 
setting,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand,  both  on  the  part  of  house- 
parents  and  the  administrators,  that  the  factors  affecting  house- 
parents  performance  be  examined. 

The  need  for  a  careful  delineation  of  the  houseparent  role  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.   It  is  only  when  the  roles  of  the  different 
members  of  the  staff  are  clearly  defined  that  work  requirements  or 
qualifications  can  be  determined. 

To  be  specific,  as  we  look  about  us  and  survey  the  national  scene 
we  find  houseparents  employed  in  entirely  different  roles.   At  one 
Institution  we  will  find  them  employed  simply  to  care  for  or  to 
cover  for  the  children  and  to  fill  in  their  "slack"  time  with  domestic 
duties.   At  another  residential  school  for  the  blind  we  will  find  the 
houseparent  confining  her  time  to  that  of  a  counselor  with  all  of 
the  domestic  duties  being  done  by  other  institutional  workers.   At 
another  Institution,  we  will  find  the  houseparent  work  devided 
basically  toward  the  management  of  the  cottage.   Then  at  one  school 
for  the  blind,  we  find  those  caring  for  the  children  outside  of  the 
classroom  have  a  background  as  recreational  Instructors  and  who  are, 
in  effect,  an  extinsion  of  the  faculity  except  that  their  background 
and  training  has  been  in  the  areas  of  recreation  and  P.E. 
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Even  though  the  role  has  not  been  clearly  defined,  we  can  recognize 
a  shift  in  the  responsibilities  that  are  now  required  of  houseparents 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  decade  ago.   On  the  other  hand,  because 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  set  down  the  requirements  of  the  role, 
this  may  in  part  explain  the  type  of  persons  and  people  that  we 
have  in  the  dormitory  because  we  administrators  were  not  clear  as  to 
the  type  of  person  that  were  wanted  for  the  position  or,  it  may  have 
been  due  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  the  role 
should  be. 

Before  we  can  adequately  define  the  role  of  the  houseparent--we 
must  grapple  with:   What  is  the  purpose  of  the  boarding  school  for 
blind  children  in  my  state?  What  is  the  life  adjustment  curriculum 
in  my  school?  Who  is  responsible  for  its  various  segments? 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  quite  commonly  identified  with  only 
slight  variations  as  to  what  is  expected  of  teacher,  depending  upon 
the  grade  level  and  the  philosophy  of  the  school  where  the  teacher 
may  be  engaged.   This  has  developed  because  of  the  commonality  that 
we  have  for  the  teacher  position.   We  need  a  like  description  for 
the  dormitory  counselor  (the  hcuseparent)  in  the  child  care  field. 

Let  us  quickly  understand  that  the  role  of  the  houseparent  will 
differ  from  boarding  school  to  boarding  school  for  the  blind,  but 
there  should  be  some  general  common  areas  of  the  role  and  the 
position  of  the  houseparent  in  relation  to  the  staff  at  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind.   We  could  also  recognize  that  the  role  of  the 
houseparent  has  been  ,■  shifting  from  one  of  a  housekeeper  —  domestic  of 
the  past  to  that  of  positive  child  care  and  undoubtedly  will  shift 
more  in  the  future. 
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Administrators,  houseparents,  and  teachers  alike  contend  that  the 
importance  of  the  houseparent  in  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  child, 
both  to  his  boarding  school  life  and  to  the  life  he  will  follow  when 
he  leaves  the  school,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  teacher.  But  further 
than  this  recognition,  there  has  been  very  little  supporting  evidence 
when  salaries,  working  hours,  or  professional  status  are  compared 
with  that  of  the  teacher. 

The  houseparent  is  the  antenna  in  the  Institution.   She  see  and 
knows  things  about  a  child  that  are  not  known  when  the  child  first 
comes  to  the  institution.   By  observing,  reporting,  and  discussing 
such  information  with  qualified  people  in  the  institutional  setting, 
the  houseparent  helps  to  make  the  work  of  the  counselor,  teacher, 
and  the  administration  much  more  effective. 

The  houseparent--the  pe  rson  responsible  for  the  most  direct  re- 
lationship with  the  child-is  the  most  vital  link  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  through  of  the  child fs  adjustment  in  the  change  from  family 
group  living  to  institutional  group  living.   '-This  requires,  then, 
that  the  houseparent  move  more  and  more  towards  a  professional  status 
that  the  houseparent  be  a  group  care  specialist.   At  one  time,  she 
was  considered  a  little  more  than  a  housekeeper,  but  today  the 
houseparent  is  required  to  be  a  counselor,  a  confidant,  a  spiritual 
guide,  a  group  worker,  and  at  times  a  limited  therapist.   In  fact, 
for  some  time  now  we  have  been  expecting  more  of  the  houseparents 
than  we  have  of  the  teachers  without  giving  them  the  professional 
recognition  that  they  have  long  needed. 
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What  are  some  examples  of  these  roles  that  are  required  of  house- 
parents?   We  expect  them  to  be  the  trainer  that  will  continue  the 
basic  skills  of  living  that  may  have  been  preliminarily  shown  the 
children  in  the  classroom,  but  require  repeated  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  These  are  those  skills  that  are  to  be  used  irregard- 
less  of  adequate  academic  advancement.   These  are  those  basic  skills 
of  living  that  are  required  of  every  person  whether  they  are  to  re- 
main the  rest  of  their  years  in  an  institution  or  to  be  the  strongest 
competitor  in  the  professions. 

We  expect  the  dormitory  counselor  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
children  at  the  primary  level  which  is  entirely  different  from  the 
counselor  who  will  be  working  with  the  children  at  the  intermediate 
level,  and  again,  be  a  counselor  who  can  understand  the  foibles  of 
the  adolescent.   In  the  larger  boarding  schools  we  can  expect  a 
specialist  at  these  different  levels,  but  in  the  smaller  school,  so 
ofter  we  find  that  the  houseparent  is  supposed  to  be  capable  in  all 
three  areas  of  counseling  to  help  children  with  their  adjustments. 

In  the  role  of  the  houseparents ,  spontaneous  action  Is  often  re- 
quired of  houseparents.   In  spite  of  the  general  lack  of  specialized 
professional  background,  they  have  to  act,  to  make  decisions,  initiate 
or  start  activities  all  day  long.   They  can  not  wait  to  deal  with  a 
temper  tantrum,  which  occurs  on  Monday  afternoon  until  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  they  talk  It  over  with  their  supervisor  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school.   They  are  employed  for  this  purpose--to  take 
action  in  the  child's  everyday  life. 
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In  another  role,  the  parents  come  in  contact  with,  the  dormitory 
counselors  more  than  the  teachers ,  more  than  our  social  workers,  and 
more  than  ourselves.   Only  when  a  special  problem  develops  does  a 
teacher  come  in  on  a  weekend  to  contact  the  parents.   Only  when  a 
special  problem  develops  does  a  social  worker  visit  with  that 
particular  family.   And  I  might  add:   only  when  a  very  very  special 
problem  arises  is  the  administrator  called  in  to  make  the  parental 
contact.   So  it  is  not  by  device  or  pattern  but  it  is  just  that  the 
houseparents  are  available  that  they  are  charged  with  this  most 
important  role  as  parent  counselor.   Probably  one  of  the  most 
important  roles  of  the  institution  is  this  parental  contact,  a  role 
that  requires  in  any  other  profession,  years  of  preparation.   And 
yet,  we  have  accepted  this  responsibility  of  the  dormitory  counselors, 
as  something  that  was  just  incidental  to  some  of  the  other  requirements 
in  working  with  the  children.   When  we  are  considering  this  role, 
then,  as  an   administrator  we  must  support  our  houseparents  and  give 
them  an  understanding  as  to  what  decree  will  these  houseparents  be 
allowed  to  interprete  institutional  policy,  to  describe  the  progress 
of  the  children  in  the  dormitory,  an  d  to  interpret  the  academic 
progress  that  the  child  is  making.   Because  it  is  through  these 
informal  contacts,  that  the  parents  receive  the  information  that  to 
them  is  most  important  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  missing  member 
of  their  family. 

The  houseparent  interprets  the  institutional  program  to  the 
children  and  the  community  by  her  actions,  her  talk,  her  appearance, 
and  her  general  attitude,  (i.e.  As  a  supervisor  of  volunteers  helping 
in  the  dormitory). 
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Another  role  that  we  expect  of  houseparents  is  that  they  be  ob- 
jective observers  and  reporters.   As  observers  and  reporters  of  the 
children's  actions  they  can  bring  much  to  the  staff  conferences 
determining  how  the  children  can  be  best  assisted.   For  it  is  outside 
of  the  classroom  that  the  child  has  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  the  principles  and  with. the  skills  to  which  he  was  introduced 
in  the  classroom. 

Where  the  dormitory  counselors  are  required  to  add  to  the  home 
reports,  sent  periodically  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  a  further 
step  is  required  as  a  role  in  which  they  must  evaluate  the  progress 
of  the  blind  child  in  the  dormitory.   This  too  is  a  role,  that  may 
have  in  some  professions,  required  a  unit  of  preparation  and  yet  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  houseparents  would  come  with  this  skill 
"built-in"  ready  for  use. 

So  many  of  our  boarding  schools  require  many  more  facets  to  this 
role  or  should  I  say  roles  required  of  the  houseparent.  We  would  ask 
that;  they  be  leader  of  recreational  activities,  which  vary  with  the 
age  level  or  the  children  they  supervise.  We  would  also  ask  that: 
they  promote  leisure  time  activities.  These  two  requirements,  may 
in  some  institutions,  cause  the  houseparent  to  be  the  liaison  with 
the  community  recreational  activities. 

There  has  been  another  shift  in  the  role  expected  of  the  houseparent. 
Whereas  in  the  past,  the  houseparents  were  expected  to  care  for  only 
visually  handicapped  children,  they  find  now  that  they  are  required 
to  care  for  multi-handicapped  children.   As  an  example  at  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  about  one-third  of  the  youngsters  are  multi- 
handicapped  in  one  area  or  another.   Furthermore,  it  is  found  that 
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the  houseparents  are  serving  children  with  less  vision  then  they  were 
before.   As  an  example  ten  years  ago,  3  out  of  10  children  at  the 
Oregon  School  were  totally  blind;  now,  7  out  of  10  children  are 
totally  blind.   This  becomes  interesting  when  we  note  that  the 
totally  blind  children  require  about  twice  as  much  care  and  a 
different  approach  than  the  children  who  have  limited  vision.   This 
widens  the  scope  of  the  role  of  the  houseparent  as  a  physical 
orientor  and  living  skills  instructor. 

Because  of  the  increased  emnhasis  of  the  team  work  approach  and 
with  the  introduction  of  other  professional  workers  from  many  fields 
into  active  participation  in  our  boarding  schools,  the  houseparent 
has  been  drawn  into  a  position  requiring  more  professional  attitudes, 
as  problems  are  considered  by  the  inter-disciplinary  team.   For 
example,  the  nature  of  our  student  population  is  such  that  the 
psychologist's  role  or  the  ophthalmologist's  role  or  the  role  of  the 
faculty  may  expand  and  reach  directly  into  the  dormitory.   For  this 
reason  it  is  most  Important  that  there  be  a  definition  of  the  team 
function  in  which  the  houseparent 's  essential  role  is  made  secure  and 
which  Insures  each  participant,  and  area  of  approach  which  is  con- 
sistent with  his  competency.   This  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
cohesiveness  that  is  as  meaningful  to  the  child  and  his  parents  as 
it  Is  to  the  participants.   ^'his  definition  of  the  role  of  the 
houseparent  Is  necessary  to  avoid  Individual  and  often  conflicting 
personality  needs  of  the  participants  who  are  contributing  to  the 
affective  team  work.   Whereas,  these  co-workers  may  provide  the 
houseparent  with  needed  information  and  Interpretation,  they  may 
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also  attempt  to  teach  the  houseparent  how  to  use  their  data  in  the 
dormitory  environment. 

As  the  conference  continues,  from  the  administrative  suggestions, 
there  will  be  other  ways  pointed  out  in  which  the  administrator  can 
support  and  give  status  to  the  houseparent  role  comensurate  with 
the  importance  of  her  function. 

Because  of  t he  complexity  of  the  relationships  with  the  children, 
their  parents,  the  staff,  and  the  administrator  that  will  confront 
this  person  who  will  take  the  houseparent  role;  it  behooves  us  to  set 
down  carefully  what  will  be  expected  of  the  houseparent  in  each  one 
of  our  boarding  schools,  written  down,  so  that  the  houseparent  and 
each  one  of  us  has  a  base  from  which  to  work;  written  down,  so  that 
when  we  recruit  we  will  know  the   qualifications  and  the  standards 
that  we  are  to  expect  of  those  who  apply  for  this  most  important 
position.   The  challenge  will  be  with  us  for  the  next  few  days,  and 
from  it,  I  hope,  we  can  secure  a  clear  cut  nature  of  the  houseparents 
position  and  role  in  the  institutional  staff  pattern. 

As  the  effect  of  the  institution's  services  to  the  child  find 
ultimate  expression  in  the  day  by  day  group  living  in  the  small 
unit,  be  it  cottage  or  dormitory  group,  much  depends  on  the  role  the 
institution  assigns  to  houseparents  or  in  other  words  in  the  status 
given  to  them  in  the  institutional  staff  "team." 


QUALIFICATIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  HOUSEPARENTS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  we  find  It  necessary  to  face  up  to 
the  requirements  of  a  segment  of  our  staff  who  has  always  been  as 
Important  or  more  important  than  the  faculty  when  the  over-all  education 
of  the  child  Is  considered. 

This  workshop  Is  another  example  that  at  our  boarding  schools, 
attention  is  new  being  focused  on  the  blind  child  and  his  activities 
away  from  the  classroom  where  he  is  under  the  supervision  and  sub- 
sequently the  influence  of  the  houseparent  more  than  any  other  staff 
member  during  his  residential  school  career.   The  attitude  and  com- 
petency of  the  houseparent  may  determine  the  extent  of  the  child's 
acceptance  of  the  institutional  routine  and  his  later  adjustment  to 
school  and  society. 

Now,  although  the  qualifications  and  the  competencies  of  teachers 
of  blind  children  are  periodically  examined,  there  hasn't  been  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  performance  or  training  of  other  boarding 
school  employees.   Because  our  administrators  have  neither  specified 
the  qualifications  for  the  houseparent  position,  like  they  have  the 
teachers,  nor  identified  the  particular  skills  required  to  discharge 
the  duties  competently;  there  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  factors 
affecting  houseparent  performance  be  examined.   This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  this  conference  was  called. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  hiring  teachers  in  our  schools  with  many 
of  the  same  qualifications  as  dormitory  counselors  have  today.   We 
were  content  to  hire  classroom  teachers  with  much  less  training  than 
we  do  today.   But  then,  in  the  general  ground  swell  of  Improving  the 
teaching  standars--and  the  increase  of  salaries  by  competitive  hiring 
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jurisdictions,  our  teaching  standards  were  forced  upward,  until  we 
find  today,  the  committee  charged  with  the  A.A.I.B.  teacher 
certification  preparing  proposals  to  revise  the  A.A.I.B.  certification 
that  will  keep  pace  with  the  qualifications  that  are  expected  of 
teachers  now. 

Our  requirements,  our  qualifications  for  those  persons  who  super- 
vise the  children  cannot  be  too  high- -that  which  is  idealistic  at 
one  particular  boarding  school  is,  in  all  probability,  in  practice 
at  some  other  school.   The  effective  demonstration  should  be  a  part 
of  each  of  our  own  institutions  within  three  years  if  we  are  to 
help  children  develop  into  the  well  adjusted  adults  that  are  needed 
for  a  fast  moving  society.   The  challenge  of  the  decade  is  before 
us  I 

Now,  what  should  be  the  qualifications  and  the  standards  for  this 
segment  of  the  staff  that  holds  such  an  intregal  position  on  a 
residential  school  staff? 

First,  let's  secure  people  for  these  positions  with  physical 
stamina  to  keep  up  with  the  children  that  they  supervise.   Although 
we  express  concern  regarding  the  age  of  houseparents,  too  often  the 
youngsters  are  supervised  by  those  that  are  at  the  age  of  the 
children's  grandparents.   Then,  what  should  be  age  qualifications? 
Mature  people  in  their  twenties  could  be  good  applicants.   There 
are  administrators  that  rarely  consider  a  new  recruit  for  the 
dormitory  position  who  are  older  than  forty. 

As  long  as  the  younger  person  can  show  maturity  and  is  able  to 
accept  a  mother  and  father  role,  and,  as  long  as  the  older  person  is 
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young  enough  in  his  outlook  to  understand  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
children,  age  becomes  relative.   At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  are 
we  moving  toward  an  effort  to  retire  persons  at  the  age  of  inability? 
We  can  do  this  if  we  notify  our  personnel  when  they  are  hired,  exactly 
what  will  be  the  policy.   At  times  a  person  gets  the  impression  that 
a  boarding  school  is  operated  to  maintain  a  living  for  the  staff 
members  rather  than  consideration  of  the  effect  these  staff  members 
will  have  upon  the  children.   If  we  are  keeping  our  personnel  of 
above  65  because  of  poor  retirement  systems,  then  it  behooves  us  as 
administrators  to  give  close  scruitiny  and  all  of  our  energies  to 
better  retirement  systems  rather  than  utilizing  the  formative  years 
of  the  children  to  bolster  and  pay  back  loyalty  to  our  older  staff 
members.   If  I  sound  tough  minded,  and  am  disregarding  a  facet  that 
is  conducive  to  staff  morale,  it  is  only  because  of  the  irrepairable 
damage  that  inept  perBonnel  can  do  to  children. 

Next  it  would  seem  that  we  need  emotionally  stable  persons  In 
houseparents.   Stable  because  of  the  loads  and  requirements  that  are 
placed  on  them.   We  would  require  those  who  do  not  take  themselves 
as  such  too  seriously  and  who  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

This  would  require  persons  who  do  not  feel  that  their  position  is 
challenged  whenever  they  must  seek  help  for  a  youngster  because  of 
activities  in  the  dormitory  or  because  of  the  failure  of  the  child's 
development  or  growth.   We  need  a  person  who  is  willing  to  work  with 
a  group  In  the  teamwork  approach.   Whenever  such  an  approach  is 
followed  in  an  institution,  it  requires  much  give  and  take  by  the 
members  of  the  staff,  with  consultation,  and  joint  action  that  cross 
the  section  lines  which  will  require  the  elimination  of  private  domains 
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A  houseparent  must  have  the  ability  to  work  with  other  staff  mem- 
bers in  a  cooperative  spirit  rather  than  destructive  competition. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  that  we  want  a  person  who  takes  a  professional 
attitude  on  the  part  of  this  person.   No  matter  what  age  level  or 
training  level,  they  can  still  have  a  professional  attitude.   And 
when  they  have  this  prof essitonal  attitude,  then  we  can  release 
files  and  information  to  them  in  confidence  that  the  material  will 
be  utilized  as  a  tool,  but  retained  by  the  person  as  information 
only  for  them.   We  can  implant  in  the  houseparent  the  idea  that  file 
information  regarding  students  is  to  be  helpful  to  them,  but  does 
not  place  the  houseparent  in  the  position  of  the  diagnostician. 

The  houseparent  should  be  required  to  have  the  ability  to  create, 
develop,  and  maintain  a  warm,  comfortable,  constructive  living 
climate  for  activities  conducive  to  gradual  social  and  moral  growth 
of  each  youngster  in  their  dormitory. 

The  houseparents  should  have  the  attitude  that  makes  each  child 
feel  secure  through  her  cheerfulness,  kindness,  and  encouragement. 

Undergirding  these,  we  need  houseparents  who  are  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  blind  children  have  the  capability  to  develop  as 
others  and  have  a  social  ease  with  minors  and  handicapped  children; 
both  at  the  dormitory  and  out  in  public. 

We  want  houseparents  with  average  intelligence  or  better  who  are 
mentally  alert  to  cope  with  the  questioning,  gorwing  mind,  particular- 
ly if  they  are  working  with  intermediate  children.   We  also  need 
those  houseparents  who  can  challenge  the  mentally  alert  adolescent 
yet  has  a  tolerance  for  adolescent  foibles. 

One  of  the  primary  qualifications  we  would  like  to  see  in  house- 
parents  is  the  willingness  to  learn.   Houseparents  that  have  the 
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capability  of  changing  their  patterns;  that  want  to  learn  more  about 
their  work,  that  can  learn  from  experience,  ••and  have  open-mindedness 
toward  new  developments. 

This  implies  a  mind  set  on  the  part  of  the  houseparent  and  also 
implies  a  considerable  amount  of  education  and  training.   If  these 
folks  are  going  to  make  as  valuable  a  contribution  as  the  teachers 
to  the  overall  adjustment  of  the  blind  child  then  they  should  be, 
in  the  very  near  future,  as  well  trained  as  teachers. 

Just  like  the  better  teacher  who  has  had  class  room  experience, 
houseparents  should  have  some  child  contact  or  child  care  experience. 
The  minimum  should  be  a  year  of  experience  in  group  work,  in  foster 
home  or  in  boarding  schools  or  other  institutitions,  and  one  year  of 
rearing  their  own  children.   Let  me  add,  there  are  those  single  per- 
sons who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  rear  their  own  children, 
who  have  turned  in  a  very  creditable  job  as  houseparents.   In  surveys 
to  determine  whether  It  is  better  to  have  married  couples  or  married 
persons  in  this  position,  the  surveys  have  shown  that  more  important 
are  the  qualifications  of  the  individual,  rather  than  whether  or  not 
they  are  married,  or  have  been,  married. 

We  must  realize  that  raisin::-  one's  own  children  in  no  way 
guarantees  that  one  Is  able  to  accept  children  of  a  different  kind 
and  who  have  not  come  from  a  secure  home.   The  housemother  sho  con- 
tinually compares  these  children  with  her  own  or  the  housefather  who 
will  forward  the  argument  that  it  never  hurt  his  own  son  when  he 
gave  him  a  few  slaps,  are  not  especially  suited  to  understand  that 
they  are  entering  a  completely  different  role  than  the  on  they  filled 
with  their  own  children. 
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We  might  consider  one  opportunity  for  the  A.A.I.B.  that  can  be  a 
professional  service  to  the  houseparents.   Certification  through  the 
A.A.I.B.  could  establish  minimum  standards  under  a  "C"  certificate, 
intermediate  standards  for  a  "B"  certificate,  ..and  provision  for  the 
highly  qualified  through  the  "A"  certificate  which  would  give  us  not 
only  standards  for  houseparents  but  also  status  to  the  houseparents 
and  recognition  that  they  have  qualified  in  their  training  for  the 
position.   As  it  is  now,  nur  Civil  Service  requirements  in  the  various 
state  for  th  is  position  are  varied  and  there  is  no  National  common 
agreement  as  to  the  training  and  the  standards  for  houseparents.   I 
hope  that  this  conference  will  make  a  recommendation  regarding  the 
A.A.I.B.  certification  for  houseparents. 

Now  of  this  position,  or  with  this  training,  what  and  how  would 
we  expect  these  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  houseparent? 

A  houseparent  must  be  able  to  make  written  reports  on  the  child 
which  are  useful  to  the  other  staff  members.   Such  reports  may  include 
(a)  Describing  the  houseparent  relationships  with t he  child,  (b) 
Attitude  of  the  dormitory  group  and  attitude  of  the  '^roup  toward  a 
particular  child,  (c)  Positive  qualities  of  the  child's  personality 
and  (d)  The  way  which  the  child  meets  frustration,  and  disappointments 

Houseparents  should  have  the  ability  to  write  objective  summaries, 
and  to  keep  logs,  and  I  might  say  parenthetically  that  this  also  im- 
plies that  their  work  schedules  will  be  such  that  they  will  have  a 
time  to  prepare  this  information. 

They  should  be  able  to  evaluate  the  job  to  be  done,  they  should 
be  able  to  organize  leisure  time  activities  and  have  interests  and 
hobbles  that  they  can  enthusiastically  pass  on  to  the  children. 
They  should  be  able  to  recognize  good  housekeeping  and  supervise  the 
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domestic  house  cleaning.   However,  in  regards  to  their  personal 
hygiene  and  their  cleanliness  in  the  dormitory,  it  should  not  prevent 
those  constructive  activities  which  might  "mess  up"  a  spic  and  span 
brightness  which  leaves  an  impression  of  a  sterile  environment.   A 
Dormitory  should  look  like  it's  lived  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  houseparents  Should  understand  the  techniques 
of  fostering  constructive  boy  and  girl  relationship  and  have  the 
attitudes  to  make  each  child  feel  secure  through  their  cheerfulness, 
kindness,  and  encouragement.   They  should  have  a  concern  for  the 
personal  worth  of  the  Individual  and  yet  be  able  to  encourage  self 
help.   The  houseparent  should  be  able  to  adjust  dormitory  require- 
ments to  fit  the  pace  of  the  growth  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  occasionally. 

Because  the  houseparent  Is  so  often  the  weekend  after  weekend  con- 
tact of  the  institution  with  the  parents,  they  should  have  the  ability 
to  meet  and  talk  and  have  the  judgement  of  limited  counsel  with  the 
parents. 

Although  women  are  more  and  more  given  the  task  of  child  rearing 
and  education  In  our  present  scheme  of  life,  we  in  the  boarding 
schools  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  men  are  needed  as  examples  in 
both  our  homes  and  our  educational  fields. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  much  discussion  about  whether  the  group 
counselors  should  be  men  or  women.   The  only  essential  point  is 
that  in  every  children's  institution  both  men  and  women  should  be 
available  so  that  the  children  develop  Identification  with  their 
own  sex  and  the  ability  to  relate  to  both  sexes. 
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Generally  we  find  the  housemother  is  the  stronger  person  and  a 
certain  matriarchical  pattern  is  charateristic  of  cottage  life. 
Therefore  we  definitely  need  men  in  the  boarding  school  setting, 
who  can  come  in  regular  personal  contact  with  either  the  older  or 
the  younger  children,  particularily  boys.   I  want  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  this  contact  with  the  younger  children. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  we  pay  adequate  salaries,  we  can 
attract  the  capable  men  to  these  positions. 

Usually  the  hiring  of  houseparents  is  a  complicated  process,  and 
very  seldom  do  supply  and  demand  conincide.   Quite  ofter  we  have 
had  to  fill  vacancies  with  people  who  were  available,  rather  than 
with  people  whom  we  really  wanted.   One  of  the  qualifications  then, 
should  be  an  applicant  who  is  willing  to  work  for  a  period  on  a 
trial  basis  until  it  has  been  determined  that  the  applicant  has 
those  abilities  that  could  not  be  determined  by  the  Civil  .Service 
Examination  or  the  Initial  interview. 


Some  remarks  on  the  pre-service  training  of  house^arents 
in  institutions  for  the  blind 
Willard  W.  Hartup 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 

I  should  like  to  discuss  activities  in  a  pre-service  pro- 
gram that  relate  to  six  general  headings.   I  should  think  the 
following  might  serve  as  the  core  for  your  pre-service  curriculum 
first,  children  --  their  growth  and  development;  second,  blind- 
ness in  children;  third,  the  institution;  fourth,  the  role  of  the 
houseparent;  fifth,  parents;  sixth,  parental  problems  concerning 
blindness  in  children.   This  list  is  not  unique;  I'm  quite  sure 
that  it  must  coincide  fairly  well  with  the  subjects  you  include 
In  your  present  in-service  training  programs.   The  only  thing 
that  might  be  unique  about  this  list  is  that  I've  separated  the 
subject-matter  area  of  children  from  blind   children  and  the 
area  of  parents  from  parents  of  blind  children.   I  wish  to  con- 
sider two  areas  in  each  case  instead  of  one  because  of  the 
following:  the  house-parent's  chief  concerns  are  the  problems  of 
children,  as  well  as,  or  perhaps  even  more  than,  the  problems 
of  blindness.   And  similarly,  the  houseparent ' s  interactions 
with  parents  will  involve  the  problems  of  parents  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  parents  of  blind  children. 

Now  what  might  be  some  of  your  objectives  concerning  house- 
parents'  knowledge  of  children  in  a  short-short  training  period? 
I  think  I  would  recommend  that  to  the  best  of  your  abilities  you 
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try  to  get  across  two  very  simple,  but  very  basic  ideas:   the 
first  of  these  is  the  concent  of  individual  differences:  the 
second  concerns  expectations  for  children  of  various  ages. 

One  of  the  most  common  fallacies  held  by  the  lay  -person, 
and  it  is  a  fallacy  that  often  prevents  effective  work  with 
groups  of  children,  is  that  all  or  most  children  of  a  given  age 
have  a  common  set  of  goals  and  aspirations,  a  common  set  of 
problems,  a  common  set  of  needs,  a  common  level  of  physical 
maturation,  etc.   Although  there  are  broad  generalizations  that 
one  can  make  with  respect  to  children  of  a  given  age,  even  more 
important  are  the  wide  variations  in  goals,  aspirations,  problems, 
physical  growth,  etc.  that  characterize  a  specific  age  group. 
Most  frequently  a  person  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  has 
known  intimately  only  a  very  few  children.   Thus  the  experience 
of  most  of  your  houseparents  has  not  been  oriented  in  the  direction 
of  appreciating  individual  differences.   There  is  also  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  emphasize  the  similarities,  rather  than  the 
differences, among_  children-  in  much,  of  u the  writing-.- that  appears 
in  parents'  magazines.   The  houseparent,  if  he  is  at  all  like  the 
untrained  personnel  that  I  have  worked  with,  is  probably  unaware 
of  the  wide  limits  that  define  the  normal  range  of  child  behavior 
at  any  given  age.   Therefore,  the  first  goal  for  a  training  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  child  might  be  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  individual  differences  among  children,  and  further  the  acceptance 
of  this.   It  is  amazing  how  totally  unrealistic  the  expectations 
of  a  mother  of  big-boned,  husky  sons  can  be  concerning  physical 
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development  or  the  expectations  of  the  mother  of  verbally- 
facile  little  kids  can  be  concerning  language  development. 

Now  the  second  goal  with  respect  to  child  growth  that  I 
would  emphasize  is  similar  to  the  first:   persons  supervising 
the  activities  of  mixed  groups  of  children,  possibly  of  different 
ages,  need  to  be  aware  of  some  of  the  important  developmental 
problems  facing  children  of  different  ages.   One  needs  to  be  a- 
ware  of  the  differences  between  eight  and  ten  year  olds  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  language,  social  control,  peer  inter- 
actions, dependency  on  adults,  mastery  of  certain  moral  concepts, 
etc. 

To  sum  up  these  two  goals:   the  new  houseparent  heeds  to 
develop  1)  an  attitude  which  recognizes  and  accepts  the  ways  in 
which  children  are  different;  2)  some  broad  information  on  what 
it  is  realistic  to  expect  of  children  of  specific  ages.   We  are 
in  no  way  aiming  here  for  a  sonhisticated  knowledge  of  child 
development,  but  simply  an  appreciation  for  one  or  two  of  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  human  growth. 

Now  what  can  you  do  to  reach  these  goals?   One  of  the  most 
productive  activities  I  know  of  is  the  guided  or  structured 
observation.   In  order  to  encourage  appreciation  of  individual 
differences,  suggest  that  your  houseparents  observe  a  group  of 
first  or  second  graders  at  outside  activities:   have  them  count 
the  number  of  contacts  that  five  or  six  children  make  with  other 
children;  the  number  of  contacts  this  group  makes  with  the  adults 
who  are  present;  the  amount  of  talking  they  do;  the  number  of 
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seconds  spent  in  running  or  jumping;  ask  them  to  record  their 
impressions  of  the  efficiency  of  each  child's  running  or  jumping, 
etc.,  etc.   Your  nurse  must  have  data  on  physical  growth  measure- 
ments:  what  is  the  range  of  height  and  weight  in  the  population 
of  twelve-year  old  girls  at  the  institution  at  that  moment? 
Since  your  pre-service  time  is  so  limited,  observations  like  this 
should  never  be  used  without  some  definite  structure,  and  without 
some  discussion  afterward.   People  who  are  interested  in  children 
would  enjoy  just  watching  a  group  of  children  for  a  half  or  a  full 
hour.   Unless,  however,  their  observing  is  pointed  toward  some- 
thing definite,  such  as  the  range  of  differences  in  how  kids 
handle  conflicts  or  how  they  go  about  seeking  adult  approval, 
your  observer  will  have  only  the  sketchiest  idea  about  these 
aspects  of  behavior  after  his  observation.   I  think  I  might  even 
recommend  that  your  hous-parent  make  a  written  record  of  his 
observation.   If  you  want  to  use  peer  contacts  as  an  illustration 
of  individual  differences  suggest  that  the  observer  note  the  exact 
time  when  the  child  interacts  with  some  other  child  and  just  what 
the  interaction  Involved.   One  doesn't  have  to  have  sophisticated 
observation  techniques  In  order  to  make  meaningful  observations 
this  way.   One  other  suggestion:   rather  than  let  your  observers 
choose  their  own  children,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pre-select 
a  fairly  small  number  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher's  judge- 
ment, you  know  will  illustrate  a  range  of  individual  differences. 
The  discussion  of  the  observational  records  can  be  pointed 
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directly  at  what  the  children  did.   The  discussion  leader  can 
underscore  again  and  again  just  how  children  of  comparable  ages 
differed  from  one  another  and  how  what  the  observers  have  seen 
represents  typical  developmental  problems  of  children  at  differnt 
ages.   Observations  can  have  still  another  function  for  you  over 
and  above  understanding  of  basic  child  development  principles. 
Anyone  working  with  children  (and  this  would  go  double  for  house- 
parents)  needs  to  look  and  to  listen  closely  to  the  behavior  of 
children.   It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  individual 
children  and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  children 
in  general. 

What  other  techniques  can  you  use  to  further  understanding 
of  children  In  the  short  time  you  have  available  in  the  pre-service 
program?   I  think  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  only  limited  use 
of  speakers.   First  of  all,  how  available  are  qualified  speakers 
to  you?   Probably  some  of  your  staff  members  could  contibute 
this  sort  of  teaching,  but  certainly  they  will  be  too  harried  to 
carry  much  of  a  load   like  this.   A  session  or  two  with  someone 
from  a  local  college  or  university  would  be  good  to  have  as  part 
of  your  grogram,  but  you  would  need  a  few  dollars  to  do  this. 
Besides,  what  are  you  striving  for?  As  I  said  earlier,  you  can't 
provide  a  high-level  course  in  child  development  in  the  amount 
of  time  we've  been  talking  about. 

Nevertheless  put  this  down  in  your  list  of  ideas:   if  it 
can  be  arranged,  a  speaker  or  two  discussing  some  specific  child 
development  topic  would  be  useful.   You  might  work  out  with  your 
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houseparents  themselves  what  sort  of  topic  could  be  covered. 
If  most  of  them  are  going  to  be  working  with  kids  between  6  and 
12  then  a  speaker  could  discuss  some  such  topic  as  changes  in  peer 
relations  between  kindergarten  and  adolescence  or  the  differences 
in  adult-child  relationships  over  such  ages.   In  short,  don't  use 
speakers  to  give  your  houseparents  a  c o ur s e .   Use  them  sparingly 
and  specifically,  perhaps  again  making  sure  that  your  major  concern 
over  individual  differences  and  expectations  for  different  ages 
gets  emphasized.   And  there  are  at  least  a  few  places  where  you 
can  look  for  speakers:   your  own.  staff  (in  spite  of  what  I  just 
said),  your  local  public  high  school  (most  home  economics  majors 
have  had  some  preparation  in  child  care  and  development),  and 
then  of  course,  college  extension  departments. 

I  think  I'd  use  films  in  your  nre-service  program.   Most  of 
the  time  I  tend  to  be  oriented  away  from  movies  because  I  think 
they  are  so  overused.   But  there  are  a  lot  of  good  ones  nowadays 
that  vividly  illustrate  the  very  objectives  I've  been  stressing 
here.   These  would,  I  know,  make  an  impact  on  your  new  houseparents. 
The  Vassar  films,  the  Canadian  Mental  Health  films,  and  some  of  the 
Yale  films  would  be  good  for  this  purpose.   There  are  a  variety 
of  places  that  you  can  go  for  references:   the  Educational  Film 
Guide  is  the  most  inclusive,  but  the  Children's  Bureau  also  puts 
out  a  list  and  new  films  are  constantly  being  reviewed  In  the 
educational  journals  and  the  Contemporary  Psychology  magazine. 
It  may  go  without  saying,  but  I  would  urge  you  to  use  films 
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judiciously:  don't  flood  your  pre-service  program  with  movies 
and  when  you  use  them  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  com- 
fortable for  extensive  discussion.   Integrate,  if  you  cen,  your 
movies,  your  observations,  and  your  speakers. 

Now  what  sort  of  objectives  will  you  work  toward  in  the  pre- 
service  program  with  respect  to  blindness  in  children?   I  feel 
that  your  first  objective  might  be  much  the  same  as  one  that  I 
stressed  in  the  last  section:   individual  differences.   What  more 
important  understandings  could  you  foster  in  a  group  of  new 
houseparents  than  the  following:  a)  that  amount  of  visual  handicap 
in  'the  institutional  population  varies  tremendously  and  that  this 
has  important  implications  for  the  child's  care,  adjustment  and 
development;  b)  that  children  differ  importantly  in  the  history  of 
their  blindness:   from  congenital  cases,  to  both  early  and  late 
instances  of  sudden  onset,  to  progress  lire  cases,  and  that  these 
individual  differences  have  implications  for  the  professional 
worker;  c)  that  the  particular  complications  imposed  by  blindness 
vary  enormously  so  far  as  educe tion  and  personality  development 
are  concerned.   In  addition  to  Individual  differences,  I  should 
think  you  would  have  some  other  orientation  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  blindness  in  children.   It  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
have  to  be  time  in  the  pre-service  program  for  some  discussion  of 
unique  supervisory  and  guidance  problems  involved  in  living  closely 
with  blind  children:   matters  ranging  all  the  way  from  daily 
routines,  to  travel,  communication,  recreation,  etc.   I'm  sure 
the  information  of  this  kind  which  might  benefit  the  houseparent 
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(before  he  or  she  goes  on  the  job)  is  better  known  to  you  than  to 
me.   All  I  think  I  need  mention  here  is  that  these  matters  be 
included  in  your  pre-service  program. 

The  particular  activities  which  you  would  use  to  implement 
your  objectives  concerning  blindness  would  be  very  similar,   I 
should  think,  to  those  employed  with  respect  to  normal  child 
development.   Observations  would  be  very  effective,  but  instead 
of  focusing  on  average  child  development  factors,  you  might  wish 
to  direct  the  observers'  attention  to  the  meaning  of  differences 
between  total  sight  loss  and  lesser  degrees  of  handicap  in  terms 
of  very  concrete  things  such  as  locomotion  or  hand  coordination. 
I  would  think  that  you  might  encourage  observation  in  a  variety 
of  situations  ranging  from  the  dormitory  and  the  classromm  to  the 
playground  and  the  dining  hall.   And  then  I  think  the  many  points 
which  you  yourselves  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  new  houseparent  should  be  reviewed  with  a  discussion  leader. 

This  part  of  the  pre-service  program  will  have  other  results 
than  the  sheer  passing  along  of  information  to  your  new  houseparent, 
It  should  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of  giving  the  houseparent 
opportunity  to  explore  his  own  feelings  with  respect  to  his  first 
contacts  with  a  handicapped  child.   It  se-ms  to  me  that  a  sen- 
sitive discussion  leader  should  plan  to  use  time  to  bring  out 
feelings,  support  them,  and  exchange  ideas  about  them  at  the  same 
time  information  of  one  kind  or  another  is  being  brought  out. 
More  on  this  later,  but  before  we  go  further,  I  wanted  to  at 
least  mention  this  important  aim  of  pre-service  training. 
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With  regard  to  emotional  complications  of  handicaps  I  think 
I  would  plan,  definitely  to  devote  some  sessions  (and  there's  no 
way  observations  will  help  much  in  this)  with  speakers  from  your 
own  staff,  movies  (possibly),  but  probably  best  with  speaker 
plus  discussion,  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  common 
difficulties  faced  by  children  who  have  handicaps  and  who  have 
been  separated  from  their  families  and  friends.   It  seems  to  me 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  wide  variety  of  behavior 
problems  that  may  stem  from  handicaps  and/or  separation,  but  also 
I  would  urge  that  you  give  specific  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
common  ones.   That  is  devote  an  hour's  meeting  to  aggression  and 
hostility;  devote  some  other  time  to  dependency  and  withdrawal. 
I'd  give  lesser  amounts  of  time  to  some  other  problems  faced 
when  children  live  away  from  home  in  large  groups:   enuresis, 
disobedience,  lying  and  stealing,  sex  problems.   I  somehow  feel 
that  the  oroblems  I  mentioned  first  are  the  ones  to  really  point 
up  in  this  program,  both  because  they  are  more  universal  and 
significant  so  far  as  personality  development  goes,  but  also  be- 
cause the  others  will  get  enough  attention  and  concern  anyway. 
You  should  follow  your  own  general  philosophies  in  the  approach  you 
take  to  such  problems.   However,  I  would  think  that  the  older 
person  who  is  the  conventional  new  houseparent,  who  has  net  lived 
with  young  children  for  maybe  15  years,  and  who  has  often  become 
set  in  his  or  her  ways,  needs  to  have  the  follow  ing  reaffirmed: 
children  who  are  away  from  their  families  and  struggling  to  live 
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without  sight  need  support  and  nurturence,  acceptance  of  strong 
feelings  (both  positive  and  negative),  encouragement  in  finding 
outlets  for  these  feelings,  need  to  be  able  to  talk  about  feel- 
ings, need  to  find  techniques  for  relating  to  children,  and  also 
to  adults,  need  occasionally  to  be  alone,  to  withdraw,  etc. 
The  houseparent  needs  to  have  stressed  for  him  the  value  of  a 
supportive,  warm,  secure,  accepting  atmosphere,  the  value  of  an 
atmosphere  that  is  permissive  of  individual  differences  and 
tolerant  of  a  wide  range  of  feelings;  the  value  of  an  atmosphere 
that  is  restrictive,  not  for  rules'  sake,  but  for  social  reasons 
which  the  houseparent  helps  the  child  to  understand  at  the  same 
time  he  is  enforcing  rules.   These  attitudes  are  some  of  the 
most  significant  objectives  that  you  have  in  the  pre-service 
program.   Stress  on  them  should  really  be  shot  throught  the  entire 
program. 

Now  let's  turn  to  pre-service  experiences  relating  to  the 
institution,  an  area  with  which  I  might  have  begun.   Your  ob- 
jectives here  may  be  primarily  informational,  in  which  case  your 
aim  is  to  provide  the  houseparent  with  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole,  its  purposes  and  functioning  and,  most 
importantly,  the  role  of  the  houseparent  in  the  total  picture. 
To  some  degree,  this  part  of  the  pre-service  program  is  "orienta- 
tional,"  but  I  think  it  is  something  more  than  that:   it  is  a  sort 
of  course  dealing  with  educational  services  for  the  blind  and  I 
can't  help  but  think  that  the  houseparent  will  function  more 
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efficiently  if  he  or  she  has  some  understanding  of  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  organization.   Sometimes  I  get  the  impression 
that  administrators  feel  that  the  most  efficient  procedure  is 
for  the  new  teacher  or  counselor  to  find  his  own  way  around,  to 
learn  the  ropes  by  himself.   It  seems  to  me  that  your  houseparent 
( sho  is  a  total  stranger  to  professional  work)  is  more  at  a  loss 
than  most.   So  I  would  think  that  maybe  the  first  item  on  your 
pre-service  agenda  might  be  a  thorough  and  concrete  discussion  of 
the  institution,  by  someone  on  the  administrative  staff.   Things 
to  be  emphasized  might  be  the  following:   the  service  objectives 
of  the  institution,  the  population  served,  modes  of  referral, 
admission  criteria,  and  then  as  hard-headedly  as  possible,  the 
educational  and  guidance  aims  of  the  institution;  then,  the 
personnel,  with  some  specification  of  their  roles;  the  admin- 
istrative organization  of  the  institution;  some  specification  of 
the  kinds  of  interaction  among  various  gr  ups  on  the  staff  that 
are  encouraged--  between  houseparent  and  teacher,  houseparents 
and  administration,  etc.;  then  I  think  some  picture  of  the  role 
filled  by  your  particular  institution  in  relation  to  other  state 
and  local  services  for  the  blind,  its  relation  to  national  programs 
and  philosophies.   What  I  have  done  here  is  to  outline  a  speech  to 
houseparents  by  the  school  superintendent  (something  which  many  of 
you  undoubtedly  already  do);  it  may  be  that  to  save  time,  this 
pre-service  activity  can  be  coordinated  with  orientation  of  other 
new  staff.   Touring  the  facilities  of  the  institution  with  an 
old  hand,  needless  to  say,  would  also  be  a  valuable  activity. 
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In  addition  to  becoming  Informed  about  the  place  in  which 
he   is  to  work,  the  houseparent  needs  to  ta;egin  to  relate  to  other 
members  of  the  staff.   There  will  be  real  need  for  him  to  relate 
to  supervisors,  but  also  there  is  going  to  be  need  to  relate 
to  teachers,  to  members  of  the  administration,  and  to  custodians. 
In  order  to  raise  the  level  of  contributions  from  houseparents 
you  could  do  nothing  in  pre-service  that  would  help  him  more  than 
providing  him  with  good  human  relations  opportunities,  to  de- 
monstrate his  acceptance  by  others  on  the  staff  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  begin  to  communicate  with  others.   It  is  entirely  too 
bad  if  the  first  contact  a  housemother  has  with  a  teacher  concerns 
some  upset  child.   Rather,  shouldn't  the  housemother  have  had 
a  chance  to  meet  and  relate  to  the  teacher  as  a  person  first?   I 
think  so,  and  a  few  nickles  spent  on   a  variety  of  coffee  sessions 
at  early  staff  meetings  will  pay  dividends  for  everybody—par- 
ticularly houseparents.   I'm  suggesting  to  some  extent  that  you 
keep  speech  making  down  in  favor  of  socializing.   We  even  use  a 
picnic  for  this  purpose  and  this  year,  because  we  couldn't  have 
it,  some  of  us  felt  it  took  us  much  longer  than  usual  to  get  to 
know  new  staff. 

Let's  look  at  another  area  in  your  pre-service  program:   the 
role  of  the  houseparent.   I  can  think  of  at  least  two  objectives 
here:  a)  you  want  to  communicate  to  the  new  houseparent  just 
what  his  duties  will  be  (this,  after  all,  Is  what  he  is  probably 
interested  in  most),  but  secondly,  b)  you  want  to  communicate  how 
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the  houseparent  contributes  to  the  overall  guidance  of  the 
children. 

Now  agrin,  I  think  I'd  limit  speech-making.   The  realities 
of  this  role  are  going  to  be  much  more  effectively  communicated 
by  other  means,  although  some  listing  of  basic  duties  (either 
on  paper  or  In  a  talk  by  a  leader)  might  help.   Now  you  might 
prepare  the  new  houseparent  for  his  role  as  a  counselor  by  means 
of  activities  like  role  playing  (In  which  certain  guidance 
problems  involving  a  houseparent  and  a  child  are  acted  out  by 
experienced  staff  members.)   Discussion  could  follow  emphasizing 
what  the  houseparent  attempted  to  do,  his  reactions  to  the  sit- 
uation, why  he  took  the  action  he  did,  etc.   Then  when  children 
are  actually  on  the  scene  the  new  houseparent  could  accompany 
an  experienced  one   on  the  job.   The  group  of  new  people  can 
regularly  be  brought  together  for  discussion  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  but  also  for  discussion  of  what  their  own  personal 
reactions  have  been.   I'd  urge  that  in  these  discussions  as  much 
stress  be  placed  on  the  feelings,  anxieties,  interests,  and 
conflicts  of  the  observing  new  houseparent  as  on  the  incident  it- 
self.  During  group  discussions  of  such  observations  I  would  think 
it  imperative  that  feelings  regarding  work  with  the  handicapped, 
the  new  person's  motivations  for  employment  as  a  houseparent, 
his  feelings  of  confidence  or  lack  of  confidence,  would  be  sub- 
jects the  sensitive  leader  would  wish  to  explore. 

Gradually,  if  this  can  be  arranged,  as  the  new  houseparent 
is  given  responsibilities  of  his  own,  but  continuing  under  super- 
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vision,  the  discussion  can  concern  immediate  problems,  reactions 
to  given  children,  etc.   If  at  all  possible  I  would  consider  some 
progression  of  activities  beginning  with  observation,  then  super- 
vised observer-participation,  and  gradual  assumption  of  duties. 
But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  constant  communication  between 
the  new  houseparent  and  the  supervisor  and  between  the  new  house- 
parent  and  other  new  houseparents  is  a  vital  part  of  such  a  "trial" 
or  intern  type  of  pre -service  program.   During  this  phase  of 
employment  I  would  think  that  arrangement  of  conference  time  with 
a  supervisor  would  also  help  the  new  houseparent.   In  general,  it 
is  important  to  remember  in  setting  up  a  pre-service  program  that 
the  houseparent  is  a  thinking,  feeling,  reacting  person  and  to 
communicate  our  acceptance  of  his  feelings  and  reactions.   This 
is  needed  every  bit  as  much  as  demonstration  and  supervision  of 
techniques  in  relating  and  dealing  with  the  children. 

Now  I  would  like  to  consider  the  last  two  content  areas  that 
I  feel  should  be  included  in  a  pre-service  program:   these  involve 
working  with  parents. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  houseparent  is  one  very  important 
link  in  relations  between  the  home  and  the  residential  school.   If 
we  assume  that  the  houseparent  has  a  responsibility  in  cementing 
home  and  school  relations,  then  impressing  him  with  this  re- 
sponsibility is  one  aim  of  ore-service  training.   A  second  aim 
might  be  to  spell  out  for  the  nei^  houseparent  the  kind  of  re- 
lationship with  parents  that  is  desirable  and  what  sort  of 
activities  can  be  used  to  promote  It.   I  would  think  one  basic 
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objective  would  be  to  get  across  to  the  new  houseparent  that 
relationships  with  the  parents  should  consit  of  a  two-way  inter- 
change.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  such  communication  is 
merely  friendly,  but  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  child.   The  houseparent  must  learn  that  part  of  his 
role  is  to  furnish  the  child's  parent  with  friendly  supnort, 
reassurance  about  the  child's  grogress,  and  information  about  the 
child.   But  a  two-way  pattern  also  provides  the  houseparent 
himself  with  support,  provides  new  ideas  for  approaching  problems, 
and  information  which  may  help  in  guiding  the  child  who  is  having 
difficulties.   You  may  wish  to  encourage  the  houseparent  to  take 
initial  responsibility  for  establishing  a  relationship  with  a 
parent,  but  the  goal  should  be  a  point  at  which  both  houseparent 
and  parent  recognize  that  they  have  a  relationship--that  they  have 
responsibilities  to  each  other,  that  they  can  provide  satisfactions 
for  each  other,  that  they  can  plan,  and  be  concerned  with  each 
other.   And  I  would  add  that  good  parent-houseparent  interactions 
don't  always  have  as  their  immediate  aim  the  benefit  of  the  child 
(although  certainly  this  is  the  ultimate  aim).   That  is,  on  many 
occasions,  a  parent  himself  will  need  reassurance  or  help. 
Sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  parents  and  discrimination  in 
meeting  these  needs  is  an  important  objective  to  work  toward  it 
seems  to  me. 

I  believe  that  some  formal  review  of  the  school's  approach 
to  working  with  parents  should  be  a  part  of  the  pre-service  program, 
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Knowledge  of  what  contacts  others  on  the  staff  have  with  parents 
should  help  the  new  houseparent  get  his  feet  on  the  ground  re- 
garding his  own  role.   A  staff  speaker  or  orientation  leader  can 
voice  in  a  meeting  some  of  the  objectives  concerning  the  house- 
parent's  role  with  parents  that  we  have  just  discussed.   And  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  particular  opportunities  your  houseparents 
will  have  for  visiting,  converencing,  etc.,  with  parents,  should 
be  described. 

The  new  houseparent,  however,  must  see  this  work  with  parents 
in  operation.   (One  could  easil;/  talk  this  subject  to  death  in 
meetings.)   And  before  the  school  year  begins  I  don't  imagine  that 
you  can  demonstrate  activities  with  parents  very  fully.   This 
might  be  the  place  that  you  could  make  fullest  use  of  the  technique 
I  mentioned  earlier,  role-playing.   With  this  technique  you  could 
illustrate  many  typical  problems  over  which  houseparents  and 
oarents  interact,  the  enormous  range  of  individual  differences 
in  parents,  and  particularly  the  range  of  differences  among  parents 
of  blind  children.   In  such  role-played  sessions  the  reactions  and 
feelings  of  the  houseparent  should  be  pointed  up--his  or  her 
feelings  of  success  and  failure,  the  possibility  that  all  sit- 
uations involving  Darents  won't  be  met  with  equal  success.   By 
role-playing  one  might  particularly  stress  the  feelings  of  anxiety 
felt  by  many  new  houseparents  as  they  meet  their  first  families. 

After  school  begins,  and  the  houseparent  begins  to  ease 
himself  onto  the  job,  I  would  suggest  that  as  an  early  part  of 
your  inservice  training  you  continue  discussion  of  interactions 
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between  house-parent  and  parent.   Just  what  are  the  houseparent fs 
feelings  in  his  first  contacts,  how  did  he  perceive  the  parent, 
how  well  did  he  feel  he  met  the  parent's  needs?   Etc.,  etc.   And 
I  would  think  conferences  with  supervisors  during  this  period 
should  not  only  be  encouraged  but  perhaps  be  planned  as  a  means 
of  furthering  the  houseparent ' s  motivations  and  skills  in  work 
with  parents. 

A  further  objective  that  you  might  pursue  during  pre-service 
training  has  to  do  with  the  particular  problems  of  working  with 
parents  of  blind  children.   To  me,  it  doesn't  seem  so  important 
to  go  into  all  of  the  common  defensive,  conflicted,  guilty 
reactions  that  many  parents  of  handicapped  children  show,  as  to 
once  again  stress  the  enormous  range  of  individual  differences 
in  parents'  reactions  to  having  a  blind  child.   Some  idea  of  the 
more  common  kinds  of  attitudes  held  by  parents  of  a  handicapped 
child  might  be  stressed.   But  by  and  large,  the  most  important 
idea  to  get  across  during  pre-service  training  is  that  the  house- 
parent's  relationships  with  parents  are  going  to  require  quite 
different  kinds  of  interactions  with  different  parents.   I  would 
think  that  some  more  or  less  formal  discussion  on  this  topic 
could  be  incorporated  into  your  training  series,  perhaps  pointed 
up  with  role -playing  or  the  use  of  case  materials. 

In  closing,  I  have  only  one    further  point  to  make.   I  have 
indicated  that  I  believe  there  is  a  real  contribution  to  be  made 
to  houseparent  service  by  a  pre-service  training  program.   If 
you  can  provide  for  some  train" ng  time  before  a  houseparent  must 
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actually  take  up  his  duties,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  many 
objectives  toward  which  you  can  work.   There  are  many  different 
teaching  techniques  that  you  can  use.   But  regardless  of  how 
intensive  your  efforts  at  this  time  and  regardless  of  how 
successful  they  are,  I  would  see  pre-service  training  as  only 
one  approach  to  be  made  to  the  nrof essionalizing  of  the  houseparent, 
You  will  need  to  continue  to  plan  a  constructive  in-service 
program.   I  see  pre-service  training  only  as  one  integral  part 
of  your  efforts  to  help  the  houseparent  to  a  more  professional 
status.   It  should  not  be  regarded  as  something  complete  in 
itself.   Working  properly,  a  ore-service  training  should  blend 
with  in-service  activities. 


HOUSEPARENT  TRAINING 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  qualified  houseparent  applicants,  the 
training  of  those  caring  for  visually  handicapped  children  must  aleo 
be  evaluated.  So,  here  we  are,  at  this  conference,  with  the  intent 
to  identify  houseparent  characteristics,  their  standards,  the  types 
of  training  that  are  available,  and  through  it  all,  outline  some  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  houseparent  competency  in  our  board- 
ing schools. 

If  the  limitations  of  budgets  and  unavailability  of  applicants 
prevent  the  employment  of  fully  qualified  houseparents,  all  that  can 
be  expected,  Is  to  hire  houseparents  with  affection  for  children  and 
personalities  that  please  youngsters;  in-service  training  and  out- 
standing supervision  will  be  required  to  develop  the  needed  skills 
in  houseparents.   The  difference  between  the  kind  of  dormitory 
counselors  we  desire  and  the  kind  of  applicants  'that  we  attract 
cause  the  focus  to  be  brought  full  upon  us  as  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

It  is  said  that  the  philosophy  of  an  administrator  should  be 
found  in  his  budget.   It  may  follow  then,  the  ohilosophy  of  an  ad- 
ministrator towards  his  staff  is  reflected  in  what  he  is  doing  about 
his  staff  and  their  training.   Where  good  supervision  exists  year 
after  year,  you  will  also  find  good  in-service  training. 

Where  there  are  annual  requests  for  better  salaries,  it  causes 
us  to  have  better  trained  personnel  as  evidence  that  they  should 
have  better  salaries.   The  request  for  better  salaries  must  be  backed 
by  better  trained  personnel. 
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For  an  example,  where  the  status  and  the  position  of  the  Dormitory 
Counselors  are  being  up-graded,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  job  analysis, 
which  results  in  a  reclassification  of  the  position.  When  we  class- 
ify the  position  properly,  we  find  that  there  is  a  need  for  better 
trained  personnel  than  we  have  had  in  the  positions  and  then  it  is 
up  to  us,  as  administrators  (in  all  fairness  to  the  staff  that  we 
have)  to  train  them  to  fit  the  new  positions  under  the  reclassification 
In  these  new  positions,  we  don't  want  "sitters,"  we  want  counselors, 
group  workers,  experts  in  child  care  and  supervision. 

I  am  not  sure  which  comes  first,  (like  the  chicken  and  the  egg) 
whether  better  trained  personnel--require  better  salaries--or  better 
salaries  attract  better  trained  apolicatns.   In  any  event,  we  have  a 
two  pronged  approach  with  the  personnel  officers  in  our  states  if  we 
regularly  ask  for  salaries  that  are  commensurate  with  the  respon- 
sibilities required  of  those  holding  these  positions  and,  at  the 
same  time,  can  show  evidence  that  the  persons  who  hold  these  postlons 
are  better  trained  then  the  ones  that  have  held  those  classifications 
in  the  past. 

As  an  administrator  we  owe  It  to  our  staff  to  continue  or  initiate 
in-service  training  because  (1)  they  need  help  with  the  children,  the 
student  body  has  a  different  composition  each  year.   Houseparents 
will  continually  need  help  and  interpretation  with  the  children 
placed  in  their  care.  (2)  They  need  better  means  of  inter-staff 
communication  if  we  are  to  utilize  the  "team  work"  approach.  (3)  Each 
year  they  need  better  supervision.  (ij_)  They  need  to  grow  with  your 
hopes  and  plans  and  dreams  for  the  best  boarding  school  available 
to  handicapped  children  In  vour  region. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  training  of  staff  goes  on  in  every 
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residential  school  through  the  regular  administrative  channels,  as, 
when  a  cottage  parent  takes  a  new  relief  worker  through  the  activities 
of  a  day  in  the  cottage,  or  a  superintendent  explains  policy  or  pro- 
cedures, or  a  supervisor  confers  with  a  worker.   Rather,  lets  use 
the  definition  that  staff  training  means  the  training   activities 
provided  in  addition  to  the  training  provided  through  regular  inter- 
change among  staff  members  in  the  course  of  discharging  job  re- 
sponsibilities. 

To  initiate  a  program  for  dormitory  supervisors,  the  up-grading 
process  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  discharge  the  nresent  staff-- 
unless  they  are  physically  incapable  of  working  with  the  children, 
or  are  incompetent,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  their  work  with  the  children-- 
we  don't  necessarily  have  to  make  a  clean  sweep  and  start  all  over, 
because,  we  can  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  through  In-service  train- 
ing, through  active  supervision,  and  through  opportunities  for  off 
campus  training. 

A  survey,  several  years  ago,  showed  that  a  rather  small  percentage 
of  the  houseparents  had  sufficient  training  for  their  jobs.   I  think 
that  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  many  of  our  houseparents 
are  ea^er  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  training  opportunities  are 
available  to  them.   One  measure  of  their  eagerness  is  found  in 
answer  to  the  question:   How  many  would  want  to  take  additional 
training?   In  the  survey  that  has  been  taken--50  per  cent  indicated 
that  they  would  need  more  training  and  I4I1  per  cent  were  willing  to 
take  it,  even  If  they  were  required  to  use  their  own  "time  off." 
There  were  twice  as  many  houseparents  who  would  take  the  training 
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on  their  "time  off,"  as  those,  who  would  only  take  the  training  if 
it  was  counted  as  part  of  their  work.  As  I  reported  before,  although 
9  per  cent  contended  that  they  had  enough  training,  another  18  per 
cent,  who  claimed  they  had  sufficient  training,  indicated  that  they 
would  take  more  training  if  it  were  available  to  them.  If  we  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  for  the  houseparents,  they  are  most  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  training  as  available. 

I  think  that  you  will  find,  as  I  have,  that  so  many  of  those  that 
we  hire  as  houseparents  are  persons  who,  had  the  opportunities  been 
available  when  they  were  younger,  would  have  undoubtedly  continued 
their  training,  but  circumstances  prevented  them  from  doing  it.   And, 
now,  when  given  the  opportunity  to  professionalize  themselves  and 
take  advantage  of  training  in  the  child  care  field,  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  do  what  erer   is  necessary  to  complete  their  training. 

Considering  the  complexity  of  any  institution  dealing  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  blind  children,  a  train  ng  program  for  the  new 
employee  must  cover  the  philosophy,  the  psycholcgy,  the  therapy,  and 
the  terminology  that  is  used  at  the  Institution.   On  the  job  training 
is  naturally  one  of  the  major  approaches  and  is  at  all  times  the 
learning  as  well  as  the  doing  situation.   However,  after  the  employee 
has  had  this  vestibule  training  in  the  work  program,  the  reasons  for, 
and  the  aspirations  Inherent  in  the  school  for  the  blind  program 
should  not  be  ignored. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  houseparents  must  have  or  should 
acquire  skills  and  knowledge.   Some  arrive  at  an  Institution  with  an 
abundance  of  skills,  others  come  with  a  bare  minimum.   Each 
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Institution  has  its  own  culture  with  regard  to  routine  and  to  activities 

Just  as  the  posses'slon  of  a  good  set  of  tools  alone  does  not  make  a 

good  mechanic,  the  possession  of  a  set  of  skills  does  not  make  a 

good  houseparent. 

When  administrators  were  queried  several  years  ago,  only  33  pe^" 
cent  of  the  administrators  reported  in-service  training  and  of  the 
houseparents  asked  only  20  per  cent  Indicated  that  there  was  In-service 
training  available  to  them.   Most  superintendents  and  houseparents 
indicate  that  the  supervisory  conference  is  utilized  the  most  for 
training  and  that  probably  case  conferences  were  listed  as  the  next 
used  and  useful  for  houseparent  in-service  training.   "Workshops 
and  institutes  are  the  general  group  activities  that  have  been 
sponsored  by  schools  for  the  blind. 

Where  there  had  been  preschool  institutes,  the  houseparents  have 
participated  much  as  the  parents  have  In  these  short  institutes. 
Where  there  are  staff  conferences,  the  teachers  and  the  houseparents 
join  together  as  they  determine  how  to  best  proceed  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  a  particular  child  or  the  eroblems  that  they  have 
been  caused  by  a  child  at  the  boarding  school. 

With  varying  degrees  of  success  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Correspondence  Courses  on  Child  Care  ha\,re  been  utilized.   In  other 
institutions,  extensive  reading  courses  followed  by  seminars  have 
been  arranged. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  where  the  formal  courses  mentioned 
earlier  are  recommended  for  houseparents  and  utilized,  we  administrators 
should  arrange  follow  up  sessions  In  which  the  principles  proposed 
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in  the  courses;  problems,  and  suggestions  that  may  come  from  the 
courses,  can  be  collated  and  immediately  applied  to  the  residential 
school  life.   Where  there  are  several  houseparents  taking  different 
courses,  the  pooling  of  ideas  gained  in  these  formal  classes  in  a 
seminar  serves  as  a  re-enforcement  of  what  they  have  learned.   It 
also  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  administrator  to  bring  to  bear 
the  practical  application  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  children  who 
are  being  supervised  at  that  time  by  the  dormitory  counselors. 

What  are  other  types  of  In-service  training  that  could  be  utilized 
by  the  houseoarents?   One  of  these  Is  simply  visiting  other  boarding 
institutions.   If  it  is  valuable  for  teachers  to  have  their  class 
visitation  days,  It  should  be  just  as  valuable  for  the  houseparents 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  other  child  care  institutions 
whether  or  not  they  are  institutions  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we   would  have  a  closer  working  relationship 
with  the  Darents  if  we  could  give  opportunities  for  more  of  our 
staff  to  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  children's  parents.   I  don't  mean 
that  this  would  necessarily  mean  a  mass  exodus  on  a  particular  home 
in  which  we  know  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  problems  or  in 
which  the  home  situation  is  rather  poor,  but  rather,  instead  of  a 
designated  person,  the  social  worker,  the  superintendent,  or  the 
principal,  going  to  a  home,  this  could  well  be  shared  with  the 
houseparent  who  could  find  out  more  about  home  attitudes,  particularly 
when  parents  do  not  visit  the  school  often. 

Although  the  home  and  the  Institution  relationships  are  deemed 
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important,  In  a  survey  several  years  ago,  only  one  administrator 
reported  an  annual  visit  to  each  home  and  11  per  cent  of  the  others 
noted  that  staff  members  do  not  visit  the  homes  of  their  enrollees. 
In  this  survey  the  two  superintendents  of  two  Institutions  reported 
that  they  visit  the  homes  of  the  enrollees,  while  at  other  schools 
these  visits  are  distributed  among  various  staff  members.   In  one 
Instance  the  selection  of  the  staff  member  to  make  the  visitation 
was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  over  1/3  of  the  institutions  that  re- 
plied to  the  survey,  staff  personnel  visit  less  than  10$  of  the 
children's  hemes  and  this  is  done  most  frequently  by  the  administrator 
or  the  field  social  workers  In  more  than  half  of  the  Institutions. 
The  institutions  are  not  going  out  to  the  homes,  rather  it  has  been 
a  one  way  affair  with  the  parents  going  to  the  institution.   One  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  can  visit  the  homes  more  often  would  be:  to 
let  our  houseparents  and  our  teachers  undertake  some  of  these 
visitations. 

Lets  return  now  to  our  topic  of  In-service  training:   Admlnis- 
traitors,  the  training  that  you  can  not  secure  elsewhere  you  will 
have  to  provide  yourself.   Time  spent  in  encouraging  counselors  to  do 
It  on  their  own.,  to  secure  grants,  to  arrange  staff  for  an  institute 
for  the  houseparents,  means  actually  less  time  than  you  will  spend 
yourself  as  instructor  in  the  training  or  arranging  for  that  train  - 
ing  on  campus. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  our  responsibility  to  see  that  our  staff 
libraries  contain  adequate  sources  of  information  for  our  houseparents. 
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We  can  not  expect  our  houseparents  to  spend  all  of  their  time  search- 
ing and  reviewing  material  to  find  the  answers  to  their  questions. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  adult  educational  opportunities  are 
growing  in  most  localities.   Extension  services  are  building  in 
many  States.   Let's  let  our  own  needs  for  training  be  known  to  those 
offering  educational  services.   So  often  they  can  be  brought  in  to 
our  institutions  with  limited  effort  on  the  part  of  our  staff. 

You  may  be  surprised  how  economical,  the  initial  outlay  for  this 
type  of  training  is.   So  often  the  Lions  or  the  Elks  or  other  organ- 
izations can  see  the  gain  that  the  children  will  have  from  this 
training  and  will  finance  individual  or  group  projects.   Upgrading 
the  houseparent  position,  improving  the  professional  status  of 
houseparents,  the  development  of  staff,  are  all  within  the  administrative 
purview. 

If  we  are  in  a  position  to  select  the  instructors  or  the  co- 
ordinators of  our  inservice  training,  among  the  most  welcome  would 
be  those  who  will  make  our  houseparents  feel  that  they  are  doing  one 
of  the  most  imnortart  and  challenging  jobs  in  the  institution,  even 
though  working  hours  are  long,  living  conditions  are  often  anything 
but  comfortable,  salaries  are  low  and  provisions  for  the  future  most 
inadequate,  and,  in  spite  of  all  these  very  real  limitations,  can 
convince  them  that  the  more  you  know,  the  better  you  serve  the  child 
under  your  care  and  yourself. 

The  objective  of  houseparent  training  is  to  help  the  person  who 
desires  to  work  with  these  children  to  realize  the  scope  of  her 
responsibility,  the  depth  of  her  influence  and  the  need  of  the  team 
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approach  in  day  to  da:/  living. 

In  my  opinion,  the  houseparent  can  fulfill  a  helpful  and  pro- 
fessional role  if  he  receives  a  certain  form  of  training,  works 
under  professional  supervision,  and  is  willing  to  accept  for  himself 
the  safe  guard  of  professional  discipline. 

As  houseparents  are  helped  to  discover  the  positives  in  children, 
they  become  less  alarmed  about  the  negatives. 

As  administrators,  it  is  with  us  who  will  determine  how  competent 
our  staff  will  become. 


"A  young  houseparent  interviewed  with  the  true  spirit  of  her  position  and  aware  of  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  teach  citizenship  through  service,  told  the  members  of  her  dormitory 
that  we  are  here  in  this  world  to  help  others.      The  statement  was  well  taken  but  one  bright 
lad  piped  up  'what  are  others  here  for1." 


HOUSE  PARE  NTS  IN  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

The  following  are  six  major  functions,  ranked  in  order  of  importance,  of  the  houseparent. 
This  is  furnished  through  the  following  five  sets  of  behavior  or  ways  of  conveying  this 
security  (ranked  in  order  of  importance) . 

1  .  Affectionate  behavior 

2.  Sympathetic  behavior   (notpity  or  maudlin  behavior) 

3.  Respect— -consideration  of  rights,  etc. 

4.  Interest  --  in  the  children's  experiences  ,  feelings,  projects,  etc. 

5.  Control- — children  can't  be  secure  without  control 

Houseparents  have  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  vision  of  the  parents 
before  their  children . 

Needs  for  affection  runs  from  a  need  for  open, physical  and  verbal  display  for  very  young  girls 
(hugging  and  cuddling), through  a  need  for  a  show  for  affection  and  personal  concern  for 
private  but  not  in  public  for  elementary  boys,  through  a  more  subfle  need  for  an  occassional 
display  of  affection  even  though  the  child  illustrates  over    defiance  or  disrespect  in  adolescents. 
Adolescents  are  interested  in  judgement,  fairness,  government,  and  reasons  for  dissimilar 
treatment  (why  am  I  treated  like  this  while  others  aren't?) .    Adolescents  want  to  know  the 
line  or  where  they  stand  . 

Second  function—sympathetic  help  in  finding  the  child  a  place  in  his  society. 

A  houseparent  should  stand  behind  the  child,  furnish  him  with  techiques  but  a  houseparent 
cannot  definitely  obtain  for  the  child  a  place  in  his  society.    Houseparents  can  help  children 
gain  social  acceptance  through  grooming,  etc. 

Third  function— helping  youngsters  learn  personal  safety  and  health. 

Children  need  a  blend  of  independence  without  taking  crazy  chances.    Mixed  in  with  this 
is  sex  training . 

Fourth  function--  support  educational  programs.    Too  often  there  is  a  conflect  between  house- 
parent  and  teachers.    This  varies  from  non-interest  on  the  part  of  houseparents  to  a  type  of 
sabotage  of  the  educational  program  by  the  houseparent. 

Fifth  function— interpreting  school  and  child  to  the  child's  parents. 


This  is  the  all  important  role  in  public  relations.    Parents  see  and  deal  with  houseparents 
more  than  an/one  else  at  the  school  . 

Six  function — housekeeping  and  routines.    Administrators  put  too  much  emphasis  on  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  orderliness,  sometimes  even  above  the  child's  feelings  and  attitudes  and  the 
dormitory  atmosphere . 

THE  HOUSEPARENTS  HAVE  HAD  IT 
The  length  of  the  class  day  is  limited  because  of  the  fatigue  of  children,  but  the  houseparents 
have  to  take  care  of  children  even  after  the  fatigue  limit  has  been  reached . 

What  should  be  expected  of  houseparents?    We  have  to  know  this  before  we  know  how 
well  they  are  doing  it.    Also,  other  members  of  the  staff  need  to  know  the  role  of  the  house- 
parent.    Administrators  need  to  know  and  understand  the  role  of  the  houseparent  in  order  to 
better  screen  and  hire  applicants  for  the  houseparent  position  . 

The  houseparent 's  role  varys  with  the  institution.    (I)  Sometimes  the  main  role  is  caring 
for  children,  and  when  there  are  no  children  they  fill  in  with  other  duties.    (2)  Sometimes  the 
main  role  is  that  of  counseling  with  the  domestic  services  give  to  other  staff  personnel  .    (3) 
In  some  institutions  houseparents  are  invited  to  help  in  organizing  and  developing  the  dormitory 
program .    (4)    In  some  institutions  houseparents  are  considered  recreational  instructors,  an 
extension  of  the  faculty  . 

There  is  no  clear  definition  of  the  role  of  the  houseparent  but  there  has  been  a  definite 
change  in  the  path,  a  shift  from  an  emphasis  on  domestic  duties  to  child  care  duties  to  we 
don't  know  what  in  the  future .    There  has  been  a  shift  from  care  of  blind  children  to  the  care 
of  many  more  multiply  handicapped  blind  children  . 

First  we  must  agree  on  what    is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  school .    The  teacher's  role  is 
fairly  well  described  .    However,  most  schools  (95%)  agree  that  the  houseparent  is  as  important 
as  the  teacher,  5%  say  more  important  but  other  than  a  statement,  little  shows  that  they  really 
believe  this  (salary,  working  conditions,  etc  .) . 


Houseparents  know  things  about  students  that  the  institution  didn't  know  when  the  child 
came  to  the  institution.    Houseparents  should  become  group-care  experts. 

Sometimes  we  expect  more  from  houseparents  than  we  do  from  teachers.    We  expect:  (I) 
a  continuation  of  skills  of  living  that  were  learned  originally  in  the  classroom,  (2)  counseling— 
on  all  age  levels  sometimes,  (3)  immediate  action  on  student  behavior,  (4)  parent  counseling — 
houseparent  have  contacts  with  students  and  parents  much  more  than  others — and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  this  role  without  special  training.  (5)  Public  relations,  (6)    Setting  limits 
and  displining  students,  (7)  reporting  progress,  (3)  leading  recreational  activities,  (9)  super- 
vising domestic  house  clearners,  if  not  actually  the  housekeeper  herself.  (10)  Care  for  visually 
handicapped  children  with  multiple  handicaps  (1 1)  show  professional  attitudes  without  professional 
training.    The  houseparent  is  expected  to  work  in  a  team  approach  along  with  teachers,  ophal- 
mologists,  social  workers,  psychologists,  etc.  without  having  had  professional  training. 

Things  that  happen  on  week-ends  are  sometimes  more  important  in  the  lives  of  the  students 
that  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom. 

Personnal  qualifications  for  houseparents  should  prooably  include  the  following: 

1  .  Adequate  physical  stamina 

2.  Acceptable  age.    Some  people  are  mature  in  their  twenties.    Some  schools  don't 

consider  applicants  over  forty  years  old.    The  retirement  policy  in  a  school 
may  be  a  large  factor  as  to  the  age  of  the  houseparent  in  current  service  . 

3.  Immotional  stability— sence  of  humor— sence  of  adequacy  and  self  confidence. 

Houseparents  need  to  be  able  to  handle  difficulties,  not  try  to  escape  them. 
Houseparents  should  be  able  to  accept  success  and  failures. 

4.  Be  able  to  work  on  a  team  with  other  people. 

5.  Have  professional  attitudes  and  pride. 

6.  Have  social  ease 

7.  Average  intelligence  or  better 

8.  Four  years  of  college  beyond  high  school  . 

9.  Experience  as  a  parent 

There  is  still  the  need  to  develop  national  standards  of  competencies  needed  (making  reports 
etc.),  standards  of  knowledges  needed,  (leisure  time  activities,  etc.),  standards  of  understandings 


standards  of  abilities  (ability  to  respond  to  children  and  ability  to  solicit  response  from  children 
etc.),  standards  of  personal  qualifications  (good  judgement,  understanding,  emotional  maturity 
and  stability  ,  patience,  exampliary  behavior,  ability  to  inspire  and  develop  the  appore,  active, 

etc.).  ' 

"If  all  participants  who  go  to  sleep  in  workshop  meetings  were  laid  end  to  end,  they'd  be  much 
more  comfortable . " 

HOUSEPARENT  DUTIES 

There  is  much  overlap  between  the  houseparent  duties  and  teacher  duties .    Houseparents 
should  take  an  interest  in  eachpupiland  encourage  students  to  do  their  best.    They  should  hold 
conferences  with  the  teachers  of  the  students  in  their  dormitory.    A  houseparent  has  a  res- 
ponsibility for  organizing  leisure  time  activities.    These  should  include  supervising  a  library 
in  the  dormitory,  encouraging  creative  writing,  music  activities,  etc .    The  houseparent  should 
read  to  students,  not  only  for  interest  but  for  therapeutic  value  of  serving  nerves.    Thus, 
leisure  time  activities  should  be  geared  to  cultural  pursuits  besides  recreational  pursuits. 

A  houseparent  must  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  students.    They  shouldn't  expect  adult 
behavior  or  judge  against  adult  standards.    They  should  report  emotional  disturbance  to  the 
administrator.    Houseparents  should  give  students  responsibilities.    They  should  encourage 
hobbies.    They  should  help  in  instruction  concerning  social  rules,  to  develop  poise  and  self- 
confidence  in  the  students . 

Houseparents  have  a  duty  to  participate  with  students    in     games,  hobbies,  etc .    House- 
parents  should  set  the  example  for  students  such  as  how  to  behave  at  social  functions. 

A  houseparent  should  be  available  to  counsel  students  on  personal  hygiene,  social  habits, 
personal  adjustment,  attitudes,  and  mannerisms. 

Any  unusual  behavior  on  the  part  of  students  should  not  be  ignored,  but  houseparents  should 


not  be  expected  to  diagnose  or  care  for  ill  children  in  the  dormitory.    Houseparents  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  symptoms  of  common  and  contagious  disease,  however,  and  should  be  able  to 
administer  eye  drops  and  vitiman  pills.    Older  children  can  assume  their  own  responsibilities 
for  taking  vitiman  pills.    A  houseparent  needs  help  with  medication  brought  from  home  so  she 
should  check  it  through  the  infirmary  or  hospital  first.    Houseparents  should  not  give  aspirin 
because  continuous  headaches  are  symptoms  of  brain  tumors  so  if  the  students  take  aspirin  the 
brain  tumor  may  get  too  advanced  before  a  discovery .     Houseparents  of  older  girls  dormitories 
should  have  access  to  medicine  for  menstrual  cramps.    Houseparents  should  watch  eye  conditions 
for  increase  redness,  should  supervise  care  of  artificial  eye  if  they  don't  have  definite  aversions 
to  it.      Houseparents  can  well  teach  children  the  care  of  their  own  artificial  eyes  (just  like 
baths,  and  teeth  care) . 

When  accidents  happens  in  the  dormitories,  houseparents  should  not  worry  about  fixing 
blame  and  should  not  feel  quilty.    However,  she  should  be  able  to  recognize  accidents  should 
not  be  moved  or  where  the  child  should  be  taken  to  the  nurse.    Houseparents  should  not  give 
shots  but  a  houseparent  may  really  help  explaining  the  purpose,  explaining  the  process,  calming 
fears.,  and  holding  the  child's  hand  in  the  correct  position  . 

The  houseparent  has  the  duty  to  cooperate  with  the  parent  in  building  good  parent-house- 
parent  relationship.    She  should  minimize  regimentation  and  minimize  rules  and  regulations. 
The  houseparent  has  the  duty  to  find  something  good  and  likeable  in  each  child.    The  house- 
parent  is  responsible  to  help  teach  right  habits  of  daily  living  and  personality  growth  .    The 
houseparent  should  praise  anddisciplineinsuch  a  way  as  to  encourage  self-discipline  Since  the 
houseparent  learns  a  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses, she  is  in  a  good  position  to  help  build 
character.    A  houseparent  should  invite  children  to  share  their  successes  and  disappointments, 
seek  out  the  quiet  chiid  and  make  contacts  with  the  withdrawn .    A  houseparent  has  the  duty 


to  inject  humor  into  doily  living.    The  houseporent  has  the  duty  to  reinforce  religious  beliefs 
but  older  children  can  be  responsible  for  their  own  religious  training. 

The  houseparent  has  the  duty  to  develop  a  warm  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory.    She  should 
look  out  for  the  individual .     She  has  a  duty  to  develop  her  own  personality,  to  keep  grips 
channeled  to  proper  authorities.    The  houseparent  has  the  duty  to  accept  each  child  as  he  is 
and  not  expect  performance  according  to  how  we  would  like  to  have  the  child  act. 

The  houseparent  also  have  a  duty  to  keep  dormitories  attractive  with  flowers,  haughty 
decorations,  etc .  with  students  involved  in  helping  in  the  care  and  decoration  .    The  houseparent 
has  a  duty  to  recognize    special  events  with  parties,  celebrations,  etc.    They  may  well  involve 
parents  and  teachers  in  these  special  observations  also. 

The  houseparent  has  a  duty  to  take  special  trips,  to  stores,  hikes,  etc.  with  the  students. 
They  should  plan  something  for  week-ends.    Houseparents  have  a  duty  to  write  parents  and  to 
encourage  students  to  write  parents  regularly.    Houseparents  should  add  notes  to  student's  letters 
and  read  letters  to  the  students  in  confidence  or  privacy  (especially  for  order  students,  younger 
children  like  to  share  their  letters) . 

Administrators  should  have  guides  for  houseparents  to  let  them  know  just  how  they  inter- 
pret houseparent  duties.    If  the  houseparents  are  expected  to  use  records,  consult  with  parents, 
and  other  important  duties,  then  these  houseparents   are  too  valuable  to  do  menial  tasksor 
housekeeping . 

"You  can  learn  many  things  from  children.    For  instance,  how  much  patience  you  have." 

COMMUNICATIONS 
One  of  the  purposes  of  good  communications    is  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  team 
work,  loyally,  cooperation,  etc.    Willing  workers  mean  better  results  for  students.    Horizontal 
communication  could  well  be  enhanced  by  a  development  of  a  houseparent  association  club, 


group,  circle,    There  can  be  a  give  and  take  in  supervision  (criticisms, etc .).    Since  houseparent 
duties  are  many  and  important,  programs  of  these  houseparent  groups  should  point  up  the  fact. 

Dormitory  records  on  students  should  be  kept  and  passed  on  to  the  houseparent  in  the  next 
dormitory  the  student  has.    Houseparents  should  also  have  reports  regularly  from  teachers  on 
each  student    covering  achievement,  attitude,  effort,  etc. 

Social  life  is  also  important  among  houseparents.    There  should  be  parties  with  and  for 
students  but  also  adult  get  togethers  to  relax  and  mingle.    Students  inter -dormitory  parties  are 
good  for  encouraging  cooperation  among  houseparents . 

There  should  be  communication  between  houseparent  and  teachers  about  responsibilities 
concerning  the  teaching  of  health,  manners,  personal  care,  etc.    If  houseparents  should  have 
sole  responsibility  for  certain  student  skills,  this  should  be  understood  .    Teachers  should  know 
of  these  things  so  as  to  leave  them  to  the  houseparents.    The  same  thing  applies  to  teacher  res- 
ponsibilities.   However,  both  teacher  and  houseparent  should  know  what  is  being  taught  by  the 
other  and  in  what  way.    They  should  both  understand  and  agree  in  order  to  reinforse  each  other. 
There  should  probably  be  guides  written  outlining  what  should  be  taught  in  each  area  such  as 
tablemanners,  tieing  shoes,  travel  mobility,  etc.  so  ihai  the  student  is  not  confusedby 
conflecting  instruction  period . 

In  communications,  you  should  know  your  own  role  to  help  communicate  with  others.    Gripping 
tends  to  set  off  group  against  group,  houseparent  vs.  dining  help,  or  houseparent  vs.  laundry 
help,  etc.    Sometimes  it  is  because  the  administration  lacks  understanding  of  needs  for  the  staff 
that  causes  fevery,  etc  .    There  might  well  be  mental  hygiene  projects  engaged  in  with  the 
entire  staff,  to  give  job  security ,  to  give  a  feeling  of  belonging  on  the  job. 

The  administrator's  whole  success  depends  upon  (I)  clarification  of  ideas  before  communication 
(2)  examination  of  true  purposes  of  communication  (3)  consideration  of  total  environment, 
physical  and  personal,  of  communication  (4)  consultation  with  others  before  communication 


(5)  thinking  of  overtones  besides  basic  message  in  communication.  (6)  trying  to  convey  some- 
thing of  value  to  recipiants  in  communication  (7)  follow-up  of  communications.  (8)  thinking  of 
future  when  communicating  (9)  having  actions  support  the  communication.  Mean  what  you  say. 
(10)  seek  to  understand  besides  being  understood  when  communicating. 

Administrators  should:    (I)  know  every  staff  member  by  name.    (2)  Make  sure  that  the 
superintendent,  supervisor  or  administrator  is  invited  to  all  houseparent  meetings  with  a  list  of 
the  agenda  distributed  prior  to  the  meeting.    (Prior  agenda  is  particularly  good  for  grievance 
sessions).    (3)    Make  sure  that  each  candidate  for  the  houseparent  position  should  have  their 
role  explained  to  them,  the  superintendent  should  have  a  personal  interview  with  each  candidate. 
(4)  Develop  a  houseparent  manual—fire  drill,  laundry,  etc.  (5)  Arrange  for  coffee  break  so  that 
they  will  not  be  segragated  as  to  work  in  assignment,  but  that  the  groups  are  broken  up  so  that 
group  loyalty  to  small  groups  doesn't  underline  loyalty  to  full  staff  and  students  by  turning  into 
grip  sessions.    (6)  Develop  in-service  programs  to  bring  up  problems  of  the  participants  (like  the 
dietitian  brought  into  an  in-service  program  to  elevate  grips  sessions  about  food) .  (7)  Make  sure 
that  teachers  do  not  feel  that  they  are  interfering  in  the  dormitory .    Houseparents  should  feel 
free  to  visit  classrooms.    There  should  be  a  dormitory-school  counsel .    You  can  use  volunteers 
to  watch  dormitories  when  you  get  houseparents  and  teachers  together.    Have  social  meetings 
besides  professional  meetings.  (8)  Make  sure  houseparents  get  a  chance  to  review  report  cards  . 
(°2   Organize  social  events  such  as  staff  picnics,  Christmas  parties, garden  parties,  baseball 
games;  tours,  excursions  to  musicals  or  plays,  etc.  (10)  Explain  administrative  problems, 
financial  problems,  politics,  maintenance,  etc.  to  both  houseparents  and  teachers.    (II)  Organize 
a  PTA,  Keep  letters  and  bulletins  in  touch  with  the  homes  and  parents. 

Discard  in  houseparent-teacher  relationships  can  result  indiscipline  problems  in  students. 
There  should  be  a  two  way  sharing  of  contributions  toward  understanding  the  child's  development 
and  growth .    There  should  be  a  schedule  of  houseparent-teacher  conferences  periodically. 


■ 


Houseparents  should  know  the  broad  curriculum-what  is  going  on  in  schools,  topics,  subjects,  etc . 
Houseparents  can  convey  feelings  of  the  importance  of  education  and  learning  and  study  to  the 
students.    Teachers  should  be  more  careful  of  assignments,  however.    A  lot  of  teachers  have 
never  seen  the  parents  of  some  of  their  children  and  so  houseparents  are  a  very  important  resource 
for  the  teachers . 

There  is  a  problem  between  houseparent  and  administrators  concerning  communication  in 
that  houseparents  can  think  that  they  are  completely  fulfilling  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
but  through  lack  of  communication  they  may  not  be  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  as  understood 
by  the  administrator  who  will  build  up  a  terrific  complete  file  just  on  this  misunderstanding. 

The  nurse  should  keep  an  open  door  policy  for  houseparents.       The  nurse  should  seek  out 
new  houseparents,  houseparents  who  for  the  first  time  are  receiving  multiply  handicapped 
children  or  houseparents  who  have  children  needing  special  eye  care.    The  nurse  can  help  the 
houseparent  understand  eye  conditions.    The  nurse  can  help  the  houseparent  help  children  with 
loss  of  vision,  pain,  operations,  optical  aids,  artificial  eyes,  etc. 

"There  would  be  fewer  arguments  if  we  concentrated  on  determining  what's  right  rather  than 
who's  right." 

IN-SERVICE 

With  limited  budget  resources  and  limited  recruitment  possibilities,  the  in-service  program 
gains  much  more  importance.    In  most  schools  it  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  a  specific  institutional 
philosophy.    The  philosophy  varys  from  group  to  group  within  the  institution  as  to  what  is  adequate 
training,  how  to  get  the  training,  and  what  are  techniques    for  training  each  group.    Training 
has  as  its  aim  the  change  of  behavior  on  the  job  so  it  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  college  courses. 
It  is  a  poor  policy  to  fire  poor  workers  when  you  can  improve  them  through  in-service  programs, 


. 


supervision,  and  off  campus  training. 

Some  in-service  techniques  include  supervision,  institutes  and  workshops,  night  courses 
and  extension  courses,  visitations    to  schools  and  homes,  and  staff  libraries. 

"As  a  houseparent  you  may  have  to  pull  a  switch  if  your  kids  get  on  the  wrong  track . " 

RESEARCH 

First,  need  persists  for  much  more  basic  research-~new  knowledge--development  of  children 
and  the  effects  of  dependency.    Along  with  this  must  go  research  evaluating  current  methods  of 
helping  children,  especially  comparisons  of  alternative  methods  of  caring  for  children  .    So  much 
of  our  help  to  youngsters  is  still  of  untested  experimental  nature .    We  need  more  than  a  consensus 
of  the  best  pertaining  professional  opinions  regarding  theoretical  concepts  as  well  as  practice. 
And  we  need  better  application  of  knowledge  that  we  already  have.    National  agencies  need 
to  praise  the  results  of  experiment  and  practice  and  report  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  organ- 
izations and  groups . 

"Maybe  kids  could  do  a  better  job  of  keeping  on  the  straight  and  narrow  if  they  were  getting 
road  information  from  someone  that  travels  the  route." 

LOAD 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  Sonia  Shankman  Orthognic  School  for  Emotional  Disturbed 
Children  as  written  up  in  "Mother's  not  Enough"  by    Brewno  BetteHiim,  the  following  is  a 
description  of  houseparent  load .  There  are  three  counselors  and  one  teacher  in  charge  of  any 
one  group  (four  to  eight  youngsters).    They  take  turns  and  are  usually  "on  duty"  maximum  of 
four  and  one  half  shifts  a  week  to  avoid  over  work  and  concomitant  emotional  strain.    Each 


shift  is  approximately  seven  hours  long.    The  week  itself  is  divided  into  fifteen  shifts  not  counting 
the  time  after  the  children  have  fallen  asleep  and  after  they  wake  up.    During  the  night  they 
have  found  that  one  counselor  "on  duty"  will  suffice  for  all  children.    Thus,  any  one  counselor 
is  "on  duty"  only  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  less  than  a  half  a  day  at  a  stretch  .    (Two  shifts 
a  day    of  seven  hours  a  day  in  length, each  counselor  on  for  four  or  five  times  a  week,  never 
with  consecutive  shifts). 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  if  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  can  survive  a  change  of 
houseparents  such  as  described  here.,  blind  youngsters  would  not  suffer  from  lack  of  identification 
with  houseparents  if  there  were  a  forty  hour  houseparent  week. 


"A  young  student  of  child  behavior  frequently  delivered  a  lecture  called  "Ten  Commandments 
parents'  he  married  and  became  a  father.    The  title  of  the  lecture    was  altered  to  "Ten  Hints 
for  Parents"  another  child  arrived  the  lecture  became  some  suggestions  for  parents."    A  third 
child  was  born  the  lecturer— so  the  story  goes— stopped  lecturing." 


DISCUSSION  GROUP  REPORTS 

Role  of  the  Houseparent 
Group  I 

Purpose  of  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
same  as  general  purposes  of  education 

plus  special  problems  of  residential  living  -  responsibilities  reaching  into  the  realm  of 
the  home .  (social  graces,  attitudes,  etc.) 

Roles  of  houseparents 

1 .  Most  important  contact  between  the  school  and  the  parent-to  counsel  parents 

2 .  Reinforce  students'  ideas  of  parents  but  this  is  hard  to  do  when  parents  are  unde- 

serving- to  help  develop  desireable  attitudes  in  both  children  and  parents 
toward  one  another . 

3 .  Set  an  example  for  students 

4.  Be  a  member  of  a  professional  team 

5.  Expand  interests  and  experiences  of  children 

6.  Houseparents  should  make  use  of  and  develop  their  own  special  abilities,  talents, 

and  strengths  (which  will  vary  from  school  to  school  and  person  to  person), 
such  as  scouting    hobbies,  crafts,  athletics,  etc  . 

7.  To  help  in  development  of  orientation,  mobility  and  travel 

8.  To  coordinate  community  activities. 

Group  II 

1 .  We  do  subscribe  to  the  six  points  brought  out  by  Or.  McCandless  (furnish  emotional 

security,  sympathetic  help  in  finding  the  child  a  place  in  his  society,  helping 
youngsters  learn  personal  health  and  safety,  support  the  educational  program, 
interpret  the  school  and  child  to  the  child's  parents,  housekeeping  and  routines. 

2.  Agreement  with  Dr.  Wilcox's  discussion  -  (continue  teaching  skills  of  living  that 

were  learned  originally  in  classroom,  counsel  on  all  age  levels,  parent  coun- 
seling,     taking  immediate  action  on  student  behavior,  public  relations,  set 
limits  and  discipline,  report  progress,  lead  recreational  activities,  act  on  a 
team  approach,  help  organize  and  develop  dormitory  program.) 

3.  Role  of  co-worker  -  There  is  a  need  to  upgrade  the  position  of  houseparent 
Group  III 

I .         Houseparent  should  be  well  informed  about  the  child  at  time  of  entrance . 
Name  of  child,  amount  of  vision,  other  handicaps,  health  (general). 
Pre-school  child  should  be  prepared  for  going  to  school . 
Administrator  has  responsibility  to  help  houseparent  realize  her  position 
as  an  important  and  valuable  member  on  the  school  team. 


Qualifications  and  Standards 

Group  I    Personal  Qualifications  and  STandards 

1 .  Desire  to  work  with  children 

2.  Emotional  balance,  stability,  maturity,  good  judgement,  patience-being  well 

adjusted 

3.  Adaptability,  flexibility,  alertness,  ability  to  grow,  above  average  intellectual 

ability  (potential) 

4.  Have  a  definite,  understood,  consistant,  and  acceptable  set  of  values-good 

morals-moral  integrity 

5.  Ability  to  work  with  people,  individually  and  in  groups  -  team  approach,  getting 

along  -  work  with  adults  and  children  -  understanding  -  rapport 

6.  Robust  physical  health,  at  least  legal  age,  personal  cleanliness  and  good  grooming 

Group  II    Experience 

1 .  Should  have  one  year  of  paid  experience  under  the  supervision  of  the  Supervisor 

of  Houseparents .  (In  actual  dormitory  life,  or  I  year  as  houseparent  in  similar 
institution) 

2.  "Mental  maturity"  and  "personality"  screening  should  be  obtained  prior  to  tempor- 

ary appointment  and  a  period  of  evaluation  should  be  carried  on  at  stated  intervals. 

Group  III  Education 

Proposed  requirements  for  AAjB  Houseparent  Certification 

Level  I  Certificate.  --  High  school  graduate  or  equivelant . 

Level  2  Certificate .  —Two  year  college  training  or  one  year  and  ?  years  experience . 
College  training  should  include  courses  in 

a .  child  care 

b .  education  (secondary  or  elementary) 

c .  youth  work 

d .  nursing 

Level  3  Certificate.— B.S  .  Degree 

College  training  should  include  courses  in 
a  .  child  growth  and  development 
b .  education  -  secondary  or  elementary 
c  .  youth  work  -  recreation 

d .  psychology 

e.  social  work 

Level  4  Certificate .— M  .S  .  Degree 

This  certificate  should  be  required  for  supervisors  of  houseparents 

Modification  and  further  study  of  above  are  recommended .    Certification  may  be  set  up  and 
Job  descriptions  should  be  developed . 


Continued . . . 


Houseparent  duties 


Group  I     Teaching  and  Counseling 


Supervise  a  study  period  in  dormitory  -  psychological  effect  of  a  special  study  room 

is  necessary  in  order  for  many  students  to  study  efficiently.    At  least  a  quiet  hour. 
Classrooms  could  be  opened  for  supervised  study.  (4  rooms  to  I  supervisor) 
Houseparent  should  know  about  students'  school  assignments,  provide  a  time  and 

place  to  do  them .    Communication  about  assignments  should  be  both  ways  between 

houseparent  and  teacher .  .    .      .     . 

There  should  be  extensive  communication  between  teachers  and  houseparents,  so 

that  the  teaching  of  either  will  be  reinforced  . 
Houseparent  can,  if  qualified,  hold  group  counseling  meetings  on  a  regular  basis. 

This  group  guidance  technique  can  be  used  on  problems  of  group  living  and 

common  personal  adjustment  problems. 
Cumulative  records  should  be  made  available  to  all  houseparents  that  are  trained 

in  their  use . 
Teachers  should  teach  formal  lessons  on  health,  manners,  personal  care,  and  the 

houseparent  carry  on  (after  knowing  what  has  been  taught  in  the  classrooms  ) 

by  reinforsement,  practice,  drill,  etc.   in  the  dormitory . 
Houseparents  should  have  sole  responsibility  for  teaching  certain  students  skills  and 

this  should  be  understood  by  teachers.     Teachers  should  know  of  these  things  so 

as  to  leave  these  things  up  to  the  houseparents.    (Washing  hands,  dressing,  etc.) 
In  other  areas  there  should  be  cooperation  and  a  team  approach  (travel,  grooming, 

etc .  but  both  teachers  and  houseparents  should  understand  and  agree  so  they  are 

both  teaching  the  sam  things.    Have  guides  written  outlining  what  should  be 

taught  in  areas  such  as  table  manners,  etc .  so  that  students  i*n't  confused  by 

conflicting  instruction. 


Group  II 

Houseparents  should  be  relieved  of  household  custodial  duties  that  interfer  with  professional 
training,  guidance,  and  care  of  the  children. 

Group  III    Public  Relations  and  Parent  Relations  -  Visitors  in  the  Dormitory 

I  .         There  should  be  an  encouragement  of  civic  groups  etc  .  to  help  sponsor  activities. 

2.  There  should  be  frank,  honest,  and  diplomatic  reports  to  parents  -  according  to 

administrative  policy. 

3.  There  should  be  a  dormitory  newspaper  to  parents 


4.        There  should  be  publicity  in  newspapers  -  houseparents  and  administrators  should 
send  home  news  for  local  papers. 


Continued . . . 

5.  There  should  bo  phot  8  of  derm  activities  made  available  to  parents. 

6.  Since  houseparents  are  in  weekly  and  monthly  contact  with  parents,  they  must  be 

able  to  make  a  good  contact .    Confidence  must  be  maintained  -  parents  impressed 
Have  houseparents  keep  a  iog  on  children  so  they  know  exactly  what  happened 
and  can  contribute  exact  and  accurate  information  to  administrators  and  to  team 
conferences. 

7.  Students  must  present  a  good  appearance  when  leaving  campus. 

8.  Visits  by  resource  people  help  in  Public  Relations. 

9.  Visits  by  groups  who  are  interested  in  gaining  knowledge  of  residential  schools  are 

good  Public  Relations. 

10.  There  should  be  a  Parents  Day  or  open  house   in  the  dormitories. 
Pre-Service  of  Houseparents 

Group  I    The  Col  lege  Program  for  Pre-Service  training  of  houseparents 

1.  College  programs  should  include  the  following  courses:  Psychology,  Counseling  and 

most  important,  child  growth  and  development  and  recreation  supervision  . 

2.  Houseparent  training  needs  elements  of:  social  worker,  recreational  director,  teacher 

and  counselor . 

3.  Houseparents  should  have  basic  elements  of  a  background  in  education  (teaching), 

some  recreation  supervision,  and  training  which  would  give  him  an  understanding 
of  the  function  of  the  counselor,  social  worker,  nurse,  etc. 

4.  Consensus  is  that  most  houseparents  don't  think  about  becoming  a  houseparent  until 

they  actually  apply  for  the  job. 

5.  There  should  be  houseparent  workshops  -  possibly  one  week  before  school  starts  in  the 

fall-  to  get  across  some  of  the  guiding  principles, 
a  .a  special  program  for  new  houseparents 
b.  problem  solving  program  for  older  houseparents 

6.  There  should  be  an  adequate  library  of  good  houseparent  literature 

Group  II    Ways  and  means 

I.         Service  organizations,  elks,  national  grants  from  AFB,  etc.  individual  donations, 

estates,  teaming  up  with  other  boarding  schools,  PTA,  and  houseparents  themselves, 
are  all  possible  sources  of  ways  of  ootaining  assistance  for  pre-service  training. 

Group  III     AAI3  Certification  see  previous  report 


Continued .  .  . 
Administrative  Considerations 


Group  I 
I. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


There  should  be  more  housefathers  -  maybe  a  housefather  and  housemother  in  every 

dormitory 
There  should  be  a  maximum  of  15  students  to  a  dormitory. 

There  should  be  as  few  rules  as  possible  -  rules  may  depend  on  grade  level  and  age 

rules  should  make  sense  and  have  reasons. 
There  should  be  a  kitchenette  available  to  each  dormitory  or  cottage  -  for  late 

Saturday  risers  to  prepare  own  breakfasts  or  for  evening  snacks. 
Each  new  houseparent  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  an  experienced 

houseparent  for  at  least  a  week 
Dormitory  smoking  rules  andregulationsshould  be  consistant  with  state  laws. 

Good  staff  morale  may  be  the  most  important  responsibility  of  the  administrators 

because  it  is  broadly  related  to  all  houseparent  behavior. 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  there  may  be  the  privilege  of  staying  up  late  for  deserving 

students . 
There  should  be  no  compulsion  to  attend  social  affairs 


10.       There  should  be  more  individualization,   less  regimentation,  work  to  get  away  from 
too  many  rules  and  regulations 

Group  II    Leisure  Time 

Discussion  relative  to  the  hours  "on  duty"  of  the  houseparents . 
Group  III    Discipline 

I  .         Discipline  is  a  system  of  philosophy  of  centra!  . 

Every  child  and  houseparent  should  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 


2. 
3. 

4. 


The  child  who  does  not  comply  indicates  the  need  for  a  conference,  team  approach 
(team  to  include  guidance  personnel,  houseparents,  superintendent,  teacher, 
parents,  nurse,  etc .) 

After  the  team  approach,  there  may  be  a  need  for  professional  (psychological  - 
psychiatric)  help . 

If  after  this  there  is  still  trouble;  the  child  is  an  unmanageable  child  and  he  may 
be  dismissed  or  referred  . 


RESULTS  OF  IDEATION 

By  what  methods  or  procedures  can  relationships  between  houseparents  and  the  parents  be 
improved . 

IDEATION 

1  .  Information  to  houseparents  on  parents 

2  .  Home  visitation  by  houseparents 

3.  Houseparents  should  have  access  to  files 

4.  Parents  spend  week-ends  in  dormitory 

5.  Houseparents  go  home  for  week-end  with  child 
6  .  Houseparents  take  snapshots 

7.  Weekly  staff  bulletin 

8.  Joint  planning  with  parents  and  houseparents 

9 .  Take  houseparents  on  bus  trip  to  visit  parents  . 

10.  Dormitory  hobby  shops~-with  real  parents  helping  with  aids 

11  .  Bar-B-Q  — parents  and  houseparents 

12  Relocate  school -centrally 

13.  Parents  diary  of  child's  summer 

14=  Parents  help  houseparents 

15.  Parents  fill  out  report  cards  on  houseparents 

16.  Recorded  messages  of  children  sent  home 

17.  Each  child  go  home  once  a  week  at  state  expense 
13.  Houseparent  a  part  of  dismissal  committee 

19.  Advisory  committee  with  parents. 

20 .  Parents  required  to  take  courses  houseparents  are  required  to  take 

21 .  Hold  institute  for  parents 

22.  Use 'Ideation'  technique  at  PTA  meeting 

23.  Suggestions  from  parents  for  school  bulletins 

24.  Calendar  of  parents  birthdays 
25  .  Have  dad-son  day  or  night 
26.  Parents  build  furniture,  etc. 
2T.  Invite  parents  to  assemblies 

28.  Parents-pupil-teacher  sponsored  open  house 

29.  Insist  that  parents  visit  school  at  least  once  each  year 
30  Parent-houseparent  party 

31 .  Parent-houseparent-administrator  party 

32.  Schedule  individual  conferences  with  houseparents 

33 .  Letters  of  welcome  to  new  students . 

34.  PTA 

35  .  Summer  camp  for  parents  and  children 

36.  Dormitory  bulletins 

37.  Get  out  a  list  of  objectives  of  the  schools 
38  .  Positive  progress  reports 

39.  Open  house  held  on  dormitory  floors 

40.  Houseparents  have  full  expense  accounts  to  visit  parents  all  over  state,  every  week-end 

at  full  salary 


Continued  ideation  . 


41. 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

4" 
43 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

53 
59 
60 
61. 


Parents  working  as  dormitory  aids 

Picnics  for  parents 

Joint  conference  on  summer  plan 

Superintendent  write  to  parents  a  nasty  letter  when  they  don't  write  to  children 

Children  make  report  cards  on  houseparents 

Houseparents  make  report  cards  on  parents 

Superintendent  introduces  parents  properly   in  a  group 

Encourage  children  to  send  snapshots  home  with  each  letter 

Houseparents  become  part  of  enrollment  committee 

Parents  take  charge  of  dormitory  for  week-end 

Parents  substitute  in  laundry  to  iron  forty  silly  dresses  of  seven  different  materials 

Parents  read  literature  that  has  been  assigned  to  houseparents 

Institute  for  grandparents  and  other  relatives 

Parents  provide  refreshments  for  individual  birthday  parties 

Involve  both  parents 

Calendar  of  birthdays  of  houseparents,  superintendents,  etc  . 

P  arents  be  invited  to  students'  birthday  parties 

Parent-planned  social  activities 

Parents  be  invited  to  attend  church  services 

Include  parents  on  curriculum  planning  for  the  school 

Parents  provide  play  ground  equipment  state  won't  buy 


IDEATION 

What  are  ways  of  improving  communications  within  the  school? 
Ideation 


I. 

2 
3 

4, 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10, 
II. 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
I7 
18 


Install  a  suggestion  box 

Houseparent  meetings 

Houseparent-teachers  conference 

More  informal  gatherings 

Providing  a  professional  library  easily  accessible 

Houseparents  visit  classrooms 

Administrators  visit  classrooms 

General  Visitation 

An  agency  bulletin 

High  school  students  having  informal  gatherings  with  faculty 

Agencies  provide  coffee  breaks 

Provide  uniforms  for  houseparents 

General  open  house    for  entire  faculty 

Visitation  da/s  for  houseparents  and  teachers 

PTA 

Advisory  committee  of  houseparents  and  teachers 

Letters  homes  clubing  parents  who  don't  write 

Adequate  number  of  telephones  on  every  floor  equipped  with  outside  lines 


19.  Weekly  bulletin 

20.  Drivers  of  school  vehicles  be  adequately  informed 
21  .  Periodic  general  staff  meetings  on  projected  plans 

22.  Social  gatherings  of  staff  members 

23.  In-service  meetings 

24.  Houseparents  participate  on  curriculum  committees 

25.  Install  intercom  system 

26 .  Houseparents  work  on  teams 

27.  Superintendent  keep  open  door  employee  policy 

28.  Teachers  visit  the  dormitories 

29.  Houseparent  visit  dining  rooms  and  health  center 

30.  Develop  better  family  relationships 

31  .  Establish  staff  committees  considering  child  care 

32 .  Arrange  for  coffee  breaks  where  all  members  of  sections  can  attend 

33 .  Invite  teachers  to  the  dormitory 

34.  Provide  time  for  reports 
35  Open  house 

36.  Files  located  for  all  staff  use 

37.  Establish  active  grape  vine 

38 .  Secure  resource  speakers 

39.  Houseparents  plan  field  trips  with  teachers 

40  .  Teachers  substitute  for  houseparents 

41  .  Houseparents  substitute  for  teachers 

42  .  Houseparents  visit  parents  homes 

43.  Establish  grievance  procedures  for  all  staff 

44.  Write  and  print  a  personal  manual 

45.  Manual  be  revised  every  summer 

46.  Establish  active  emergency  committees  such  as  disasters,  tornadoes,  etc. 

47.  Maintain  an  orient  new  help 

48.  Set  up  program  to  orient  new  volunteers 

49.  Suggestions  to  be  solicited  by  allof  the  staff 

50.  Suggestions  to  be  paid  for 

51  .  Meetings  between  teachers  and  houseparents 

52.  Group  planning  of  in-service  programs 

53.  Clarification  of  communication  lines 

54.  Staff  students  baseball 

55.  General  availability  of  information  about  children  to  all  staff 

56.  Individual  conferences  between  houseparent  and  administrator,  teacher  and  houseparent 
5\  Dormitory  meeting  groups    inviting  teachers 

58.  Teacher  tour  dormitories 

59.  Teachers  substitute  for  houseparents  one  day=-vice  versa 

60.  Report  card  the  houseparent  or  houseparent=teacher  conference 

6i  .  Administrator  explain  details  of  finance,  purchasing,  maintenance,  and  other 
administrative  problems 

62.  Show  students  restricted  area  to  show  why  they  can't  go 

63.  Revolving  responsibilities  for  assembly  programs 

64.  Underground  tunnels 

65.  Whole  school  to  know  of  special  events  activity  calendar 


66.  Outside  group  releave  houseparents  for  joint  meeting 

6'.  Houseparents  go  to  PTA 

68.  Houseparent  communicate  with  dietition  requests  for  party  needs,  wonderful  week- 

ends, etc . 

69.  Houseparents  should  be  notified  of  needs  for  special  dress,  what  and  when 

What  are  the  training  techniques  that  might  be  utlized  to  improve  houseparents  competencies? 

I .  Read  one  book  a  week 

2  .  Summer  camp  experience 

3.  Provide  library  for  houseparents 

4.  Promote  hobbies 

5  .  Visit  homes  and  parents 

6.  Visit  other  schools 

7.  Attend  summer  school 

8.  Attend  regional  institutes 

9.  Attend  AAIB  Convention  and  Workshops 

10.  Houseparents  visit  classrooms 

II .  Houseparents  evaluate  teachers--teachers  evaluate  houseparents 

12.  Houseparents  submit  articles  to  the  Outlook    and  International  Journal 

13.  Tour  the  west  by  bus 

14.  Idea  exchange  between  schools 

15.  Employ  houseparents  on  a  twelve  month  basis 

16.  Help  orientate  international  visitors 

17.  Houseparents  plan  public  relations  program 

18.  Make  recording  of  houseparents  in  the  dormitory 

19.  Houseparents  conference  in  Hawaii 

20.  Ask  houseparents  what  parents  should  be  like 
21  .  Ask  kids  what  houseparents  should  be  like 

22.  Ask  alumni  what  houseparents  should  be  like 

23.  Establish  centrally  located  institution  in  the  United  States  where  houseparents 

can  be  trained . 

24.  Houseparents  trade  places  with  kids 

25.  Provide  information  exchange  within  the  AAIB 

26.  Select'most  idea!  houseparent"— free  two  week  vacation 

27.  Establish  funds  for  vacations  for  houseparents 

28.  Superintendents  praise  houseparents  often 

29.  Houseparents  learn  braille 

30.  Send  ten  well  trained  itinerant  teachers  of  houseparents  to  school  in  the  United 

States  to  establish  good  programs 

31 .  Establish  nationally  recognized  standards  for  houseparents 

32.  Lighten  the  load  limit  for  houseparents 

33.  Houseparents  trade  places  with  each  other 

34.  No  night  duty  for  houseparents 
35  .  Suggestion  box  for  houseparents 

36.  Physical  therapist  for  houseparent  to  masage  and  relax  them 

37.  Rest  home  for  houseparents 


' 


38.  Have  superintendent  visit  in  dormitories  frequently 

39.  Establish  'Love  you  superintendent  week' 

40.  Self  rating  scale 

41  Make  telephone  calls  with  field  workers 

42 .  Practice  piano 

43.  Present  book  reviews 

44.  Visit  other  schools 

45.  Substitute  work  in  other  schools 

46 .  Exchange  houseparents 

47.  Work  with  other  state  institutions 

48 .  Attend  and  join  AAWB 

49.  Borrow  books  from  AFB' 

50.  Write  up  a  successful  book  report 

51 .  Go  to  fashion  shows 

52  .  Houseparent  camping  trips 

53  .  Taik  up  classics 

54.  Connect  periodic  salary  raises  with  evaluations 

55 .  Finance  a  trip  to  Europe  for  bouseparent  by  jet  airplane 

56.  Become  dedicated  to  children 

5"*.  Exchange  duties  between  teachers  and  houseparents  for  a  half  a  day 

58 .  Houseparents  make  menu  for  a  week 

59.  Provide  each  houseparent  with  a  tape  recorder  so  that  they  can  make  records  of 

childrens'  reactions.     Review  these  recordings  for  in-service  growth. 
Self  recordings  of  houseparents 

60.  Allow  houseparents  to  hate  superintendents 

61  .  Provide  psycologicai  services  for  counseling  with  houseparents 

62.  Ask  real  parents  what  they  would  like  houseparents  to  be  like 

63.  Use  social  workers  for  in-service  of  houseparents 

64.  Self  evaluation  of  houseparents 

65 .  Total  discussion  of  one  child  a  week,  staff  work  up 

66.  All  Children  should  have  at  least  one  staff  work  up  a  year  including  a  houseparent 

on  the  team . 

67.  Evaluate  a  student  once  a  year 

68.  Establish  goals  so  that  each  child  once  a  year 

69.  Give  a  two  weeks  vacation  to  the  ideal  houseparent 

70.  Scholarship  funds  for  houseparents  only 

71  .  Send  new  literature  out  without  it  being  asked  for 

72 .  Each  administrative  provides  $5,000  for  in-service  program  of  houseparents 

^3.  Salary  schedule  based  on  training  and  experience  in  performance 

74.  These  ideas  be  send  to  participants  of  Midwest  Administrators  Workshop  on  Houseparents 

75.  More  houseparents  should  write  articles  in  the  International  Journal— Administrators 

should  give  time  during  the  week  for  writing  these  articles 

76.  Houseparents  should  trade  places  with  each  other  to  provide  consistency  and  continuity 
7~%  Small  conference  of  coftage  houseparents  and  relief  houseparents— night  houseparents 

exchange  with  day  houseparents 

78  .  No  duties  during  school  for  houseparents 

79.  Muscle  building  course  for  houseparents 


. 


80.  Rub  down  at  the  end  of  each  day 

81  .  Frequent  individual  conferences  of  houseparent  with  superintendent 

82.  Superintendent  visit  cottage  more  often 

83 .  Longer  weeks  for  superintendents 


CONCRETE  THINGS  TO  DO 


1  .        Organize  a  curriculum  study  including  the  houseparent  program --decide  purposes 
goals,  philosophies,  etc.  for  your  school,  your  program,  your 
state,  your  youngsters,  your  houseparents    —  construct  a  dormitory 
course  of  study  and  houseparents  manual  handbook,  or  guide 
(include  fire  drill,  laundry  regulations,  etc  .also) 

2.  Rg-evaluate  your  dormitory  rules  and  regulations  cooperatively  with  houseparents, 

students,  teachers,  etc.    Are  all  your  rules  necessary  and  needed 
or  are  they  based  on  old  premises  that  no  longer  apply? 

3.  Check  to  see  if  someone  is  responsible  for  supervising,  organizing,  and  administering 

a  leisure  program . 

4.  Check  to  see  that  someone  is  responsible  for  organizing  teaching  of  social  graces. 

5.  Make  sure  that  materials,  resources,  resource  people,  and  in-service  meetings  are 

organized  toward  improving  houseparent  counseling  with  pupils  and 
houseparent  counseling  with  parents. 

6.  Tell  houseparents  your  interpretation  of  their  role,  duty,  importance,  high  status, 

etc.    Explain  their  function  in  the  overall  school  program . 

7.  Break  large  students  groups  into  smaller  ones  for  sleeping,  eating,  games,  walks, 

and  other  activities,  so  that  the  individuals  won't  get  lost  in  the 
group . 

8.  Discourage  walking  in  lines  and  other  regimentations  that  works  against  a  warm, 

personal  atmosphere. 

9.  Take  a  look  at  day  pupils  attending  your  school  .    Are  they  the  forgotten  children? 

Second  class  citizens?  Suffering  because  of  the  accident  of  home 
geography?  Are  they  included  in  dormitory  celebrations,  parties, 
and  observances? 

10.  Investigate  and  organize  research  projects  and  experimentation  at  your  school 

(comparison  of  methods,  etc  .) . 

11.  Organize  or  improve  the  organization  of  your  pre-school  service.    Identification 

and  referral  of  children,  social  worker  contacts  in  homes,  pre=school 
institutes,  assembling  information  on  the  student  before  enrollment, 
parent  counseling,  etc.     Make  sure  houseparents  participate 
strongly  in  the  pre-school  institutes  and  programs. 

12.  Encourage  parents  through  pre-school  work  to  build  an  anticipation  of  their  children 

toward  going  to  the  residential  school  and  encourage  them  to  pre- 
pare their  children  to  leaving  home  by  sending  them  to  relatives, 
babysitters,  etc.  occassional. 

13.  Get  houseparents  to  handle  more  dynamic  material  such  as  case  histories. 

14.  Have  joint  faculty,  houseparent  staff  meetings. 

15.  Get  houseparents  to  confer  with  you   in  helping  to  organize,  develop,  and  con- 

stantly improve  the  dormitory  program. 

16.  Develop  a  single  salary  schedule  for  teachers  and  houseparents  alike~-for  similar 

preparation— houseparents  with  two  years  of  college  training  would 
get  the  same  as  teachers  with  two  years  training,  etc . 


17.  Organize  a  houseparent  reporting  system  to  parents 

18.  Improve  your  retirement  system  so  that  you  aren't  loaded  with  older  houseparents 

get  them  retired  earlier. 

19.  Compare  your  job  descriptions,  classifications,  examinations  and  interviews,  etc. 

with  several  civil  service  programs  for  houseparents  in  California 
and  Oregon .       Work  to  model  your  state  program  after  these  pilot 
states.    Follow  good  examples. 

20.  Ask  for  references  for  houseparent  candidates  and  applicants  and  follow  up  on  them. 

We  usually  have  more  information  to  use  in  judging  teacher  can- 
didates than  we  do  for  judging  houseparent  candidates. 

21 .  Give  tests  similar  to  civil  service  examinations  to  screen  applicants,  to  measure  such 

things  as  judgement,  understanding,  and  other  qualifications  that 
you  want  in  houseparents. 

22 .  Hire  more  housefathers . 

23.  Require  that  each  houseparent  get  a  health  check  each  year.    Especially  a  TB  check. 

24.  Organize  files  or    cumulative  folders  on  each  houseparent.    Include  personal 

information,  training,  recommendations,  anecdotal  records,  records 
of  salary  increments,  assignments,  special  recognitions,  certification 
professional  membership,  etc .    Use  these  for  supervision  conferences, 
merit  raises,  etc . 

25.  When  interviewing  candidates  for  the  houseparent  position,  just  don't  ask  questions 

of  the  candidates,  explain  to  them  the  duties,  role,  value,  etc. 
of  the  opening. 

26.  Work  for  lighter  load— fifteen  children  to  a  dormitory  and  lighter  hours—forty  hour 

week . 

27.  Offer  twelve  month  contracts  and  then  expect  houseparents  to  go  to  school  in  summer 

since  they  will  be  paid  for  these  months. 

28.  Develop  or  organize  for  a  supervising  houseparent  to  be  responsible  for  the  houseparent 

program . 

29.  Organize  a  better  houseparent  library.  Place  to  house  it,  selection  of  materials, 

accessabilty,  responsibility,  encourage  use,  etc. 

30.  Be  sure  in-service  programs  and  houseparent  professional  libraries  cover  child  growth 

and  development  principles. 
31  .       Improve  houseparent  living  quarters  or  suites— improve  storage  place,  lounge  areg, 

snack,  etc . 
32.     Encourage  and  make  available  bedtime  snacks,  etc  .  for  students. 

33.  Check  your  program  to  make  sure  that  houseparents  and  students  write  letters  to 

parents . 

34.  Assign  a  member  of  your  staff  to  be  responsible  for  current,  well-made  snap  shots 

of  your  school  and  school  activities  for  distribution  to  parents  and 
use  in  public  relations. 

35.  Have  a  pre-school  workshop  for  all  houseparents,  orientation  for  new  houseparents, 

problem  solving  for  experienced  houseparents. 

36.  Set  up  a  three  year  probationary  period  before  houseparents  achieve  full  tenure. 
3?.      Cooperatively  develop  and  use  a  measuring  instrument  to  evaluate  houseparent 

performance  .  (self  evaluation-self  rating  scales) 

38 .  Set  up  a  houseparent  grievance  procedure 

39.  Give  money  and  time  for  houseparent  visitations  to  homes  of  the  parents 
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40.  Organize  a  PTA— ■include  houseparents 

41 .  Send  school  bulletins  home— do  the  same  with  dormitor/  bulletins 

42.  Organize  a  open  house  in  the  dormitories 

43.  Encourage  dormitor/  field  trips— joint  fieid  trips  (two  dormitories  or  dormitory-class- 

room) 

44.  Encourage  houseparents  to  visit  the  classrooms  and  teachers  to  visit  the  dormitories 

45.  Encourage  houseparents  to  attend  assemblies,  parties,  social  functions,  etc. 
Encourage  them  to  share  in  the  plans  and  responsibilities  for  these  events 

46.  Examine  your  houseparent  program  for  possible  research  projects  and  write  the 

executive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  about  these  projects 

47.  Schedule  parents-houseparents  conferences— teacher,  houseparent  conferences 

48.  Organize  a  summer  camp  for  parents  and  their  children . 

49.  Send  parents  a  list  of  school  of  school  objectives,  solicit  parents  and  houseparents 

to  help  in  constant  revision  of  the  goals  and  objectives 

50.  Ask  day  school  parents  to  help  out  occassional  I  y  in  dormitories 

51 .  Have  a  picnic  for  parents  and  houseparents 

52 .  Organize  a  camera  club  among  students  and  have  them  send  photos  of  school,  students, 

and  activities  home  to  parents 

53.  Set  up  birthdays  of  parents  and  siblings  on  a  calendar  so  that  the  houseparents  can 

help  remind  youngsters  of  relatives  '  birthdays 

54.  Send  out  invitations  to  parents  to  school  functions  (especially  when  their  child  is 

going  to  perform  or  participate) 

55.  By  "training  houseparent"  by  Suzane  Schulze  for  your  houseparent  library 

56.  Encourage  dormitory  decoration  by  pupil  art  work,  hobbies,  student's 'junk  J  etc. 

57.  Get  small  bulletin  board  for  each  pupil  so  that  they  may  display  personal  art  projects, 

classroom  papers,  crafts,  interests,  fads,  etc. 

58.  Encourage  creative  writing  in  the  dormitory     free  reading,  constructive  use  of  time 

without  constant  regimentation 

59.  Get  braille  books,  dictionaries,  etc.  in  the  dormitories  for  regular  use 

60.  Announce  rule  against  houseparents  giving  aspirin  because  of  possibility  of  brain 

tumor  headaches 

61 .  Have  houseparent  give  daily  health  inspection 

62.  Review  case  histories  every  pupil  periodically,  especially  the  quiet  and  withdrawn 

student 

63.  Arrange  to  give  student  cake  or  something  special  on  their  birthday 

64.  Allow  houseparents  access  to  students  records  furnish  them  with  training  for  proper 

use  and  interpretation  of  the  data 
65        Encourage  houseparent  interest  in  parents,  even  with  older  students  '  parents  not  just 
younger  students'  parents 

66.  Improve  study  hours  at  night— get  teacher  to  review  assignment  practices,  arrange 

for  study  environment  in  dormitory  or  classroom)  with  supervision 
and  access  to  materials  that  are  needed  to  study(library,  etc.) 

67.  Have  houseparent  and  teacher  in-service  meetings  held  jointly  on  common  problems 

of  teaching  travel,  grooming,  etc.  to  eliminate    conflecting 
instruction . 

68.  Have  guidance  director  use  group  guidance  techniques  regularly  in  dormitories  to 

help  students  with  group  living  and  personal  problems 


69.  Encourage  houseparent  clubs,  circle,  association—it  should  have  a  program  committee 

70.  Have  houseparent  keep  dormitory  records  and  reports— dormitory  logs~-daily  plans 

records  on  students  that  should  be  passed  on  with  the  student  to  the 
next  dormitory  so  that  the  next  houseparent  will  know  more  about 
the  student . 

71 .  Have  houseparents  and  teachers  make  regular  semester  reports  on    each  student  in 

the  dormitory  according  to  his  achievement,  attitude,  effort,  etc. 

72.  Arrange  on  a  social  calendar  for  some  houseparent-students  function,  houseparent 

teacher  functions,  and  houseparent,  houseparent  functions—  social 
relaxing  get  togethers 

73.  Engage  in  mental  hygiene  projects  with  staff 

74.  Have  your  action  support  your  communications 

75 .  Know  every  staff  member  by  name 

76.  Try  to  get  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  and  other  administrators  invited  to  all 

houseparent  meetings  with  an  agenda  circulated  prior  to  the  meeting. 

77.  Try  to  break  up  coffee  breaks  from  segregation  by  working  assignment  to  next  groups 

of  workers  (teacher,   houseparents,  dining  help,  etc  .) 

78.  Invite  business  manager,  dietition,  etc.  to  contribute  to  in-service  meetings 

periodically  as  research  people 

79.  Have  a  houseparent -teacher  school  counsel 

80.  Send  report  cards  to  dormitories  for  review  before  sending  them  home 

81.  Organize  teacher  houseparent  social  events,  pot  lucks,  excursions,  baseball  games, 

Christ-man  parties,  etc . 

82.  Explain  administrative  problems  to  houseparents  —  financial  problems, political 

problems,  building  problems,  purchasing  problems,  maintenance 
problems,  etc . 

83.  Include  a  study  of  the  school  program  and  curriculum  and  the  houseparent  service 

program— what  is  going  on  at  the  school— subjects  and  topics  being 
taught  according  to  grade  levels,  etc  . 

84.  Faculty  curriculum  committee  should  include  houseparents 
35.      Caution  teachers  to  be  more  careful  with  study  assignments 

86.  Encourage  nurse  to  seek  out  new  houseparents,  houseparents  with  multiply  handicapped 

children,  and  houseparents  with  children  needing  special  eye  care. 

87.  Having  nurse  explain  eye  conditions  on  an  in-service  program  for  houseparents 

83.      Have  central  communications— clearing  in  the  main  office— students  sick  in  dormitory 

at  home,  etc  .  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  main  hall,  etc . 
89.      Have  staff-student  baseoall  games 
90  .      Invite  teachers  to  tour  the  dormitories 

91 .  Show  students  restricted  areas  to  explain  why  they  can't  go  into  those  areas. 

92.  Find  revolving  responsibilities  for  assembly  programs  including  office  help,  houseparents 

etc. 

93.  Keep  current  special  events  activities  calendars  out  to  houseparents,  parents,  teachers, 

and  students . 
94  .      Hunt  for  an  outside  volunteer  group  to  relieve  houseparents  for  joint  houseparent 

teacher  meetings . 
95 .      Try  to  get  notification  of  need  for  special  dress  to  houseparents   ahead  of  time  . 

(what  clothes  will  be  needed  at  what  time) 


96.  Try  to  get  houseparents  to  request  and  advise  concerning  the  special  party  needs 

for  picnics,  snacks,  celebrations,  etc .  and  also  the  number  of 
students  staying  for  week-ends,  etc  .  to  dietitions  and  cooks. 

97.  Get  information  on  any  and  all  college  scholarships  to  houseparents  to  encourage 

any  general  college  preparation  and  attendance. 

98.  Look  for  a  college  or  university  which  ycu  can  encourage  to  give  extension  courses 

at  your  school  or  give  credit  for  you  in-service  program . 

99.  Get  a  copy  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  booklet  "Teachers  of  Children 

Who  are  Blind"  and  distribute  one  to  each  houseparent. 

100.  Work  out  an  exchange  program  with  another  school  for  houseparents 

101 .       Find  another  institution  that  uses  houseparents  to  cooperate  with  you  in  improving 
welfare  and  training  of  houseparents. 

102.  Encourage  houseparents  to  join  AAIB,  attend  AAIB  Conventions,  work  in  the  AAIB 

Houseparents  Workshop . 

103.  Budget  money  for  an  in-service  program  for  houseparents 

104.  Encourage  your  houseparents  to  write  articles  for  the  International  Journal  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind 

105.  Superintendents  should  visit  the  dormitories  and  colleges  more  often. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  GOOD  COMMUNICATION 
As  a  manager,  your  prime  resposibility  is  to  get  things  done 
through  people.   However  sound  your  ideas  or  well-reasoned  your 
decisions,  they  become  effective  only  as  they  are  transmitted  to 
others  and  achieve  the  desired  action--or  reaction.   Communication 
therefore,  is  your  most  vital  management  tool.   On  the  job  you 
communicate  not  only  with  words  but  through  your  apparent 
attitudes  and  your  actions.   For  communication  encompasses  all 
human  behavior  that  results  in  an  exchange  of  meaning.   How  well 
you  manage  depends  upon  how  well  you  communicate  in  this  broad 
sense.   These  ten  commandments  are  designed  to  help  you  improve 
your  skills  as  a  manager  by  improving  your  skills  of  communication 
--with  superiors,  subordinates,  and  associates. 

1.  Seek  to  clarify  your  ideas  before  communicating. 

The  more  systematically  we  analyze  the  problem  or  idea  to  be 
communicated,  the  clearer  it  becomes.   This  is  the  first  step 
toward  effective  communication.   Many  communi cations  fail 
because  of  inadequate  planning.   Good  planning  must  consider 
the  goals  and  attitudes  of  those  who  will  receive  the  com- 
munication and  those  who  will  be  affected  by  it. 

2.  Examine  the  true  purpose  of  each  communication. 

Before  you  communicate,  ask  yourself  what  you  really  want 
'•  -•  .to  accomplish  with  your  message--obtain  information,  Initiate 
action,  change  another  nerson's  attitude?   Indentify  your  most 
important  goal  and  then  adapt  your  language,  tone,  and  total 
approach  to  serve  that  specific  objective.   Don't  try  to 
accomplish  too  much  with  each  communication.   The  sharper  the 
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f  ocus^  of  your  message  the  greater  its  chances  of -success. 
Consider  the  total  physical  and  human  setting  whenever  you 
communicate. 

Meaning  and  intent  are  conveyed  by  more  than  words  alone, 
Manjr  other  factors  influence  the  over-all  impact  of  a 
communication,  and  the  manager  must  be  sensitive  to  the  total 
setting  in  which  he  communicates.   Consider,  for  example,  your 
sense  of  timing--!. e. ,  the  circumstances  under  which  you  make 
an  announcement  or  render  a  decision;  the  physical  setting-- 
whether  you  communicate  in  private,  for  example,  or  otherwise; 
the  social  climate  that  pervades  work  relationships  within 
the  company  or  a  department  and  sets  the  tone  of  its  commun- 
ictions;  custom  and  past  practice--the  degree  to  which  your 
communica tionr  conforms  to,  or  departs  from,  the  expectations 
of  your  audience.   Be  constantly  aware  of  the  total  set  ring 
in  which  you  communicate.   Like  all  living  things,  communication 
must  be  capable  of  adapting  to  its  environment. 

Consult  with  others,  where  appropriate,  in  planning  communica-' 
tions. 

Frequently  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  seek  the  partici- 
pation of  others  in  planning  a  communication  or  developing 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  it.   Such  consultation  often  helps 
to  lend  additional  insight  and  objectivity  to  your  message. 
Moreover,  those  who  have  helped  you  plane  your  communication 
will  give  it  their  active  support. 
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Be  mindful,  while  you  communicate,  of  the  overtones  as  well 
as  the  basic  content  of  your  message. 

Your  tone  of  voice,  your  expression,  your  apparent  re- 
ceptiveness  to  the  responses  of  others--all  have  tremendous 
impact  on  those  you  wish  to  reach.   Frequently  overlooked, 
these   subtleties  of  communication  often  affect  a  listener's 
reaction  to  a  message  even  more  than  its  basic  content.   Sim- 
ilarly, your  choice  of  language — particularly  your  awareness 
of  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  and  emotion  in  the  words  you 
use—predetermines  in  large  part  the  reactions  of  your  listeners 
Take  the  opportunity,  when  it  arises,  to  convey  something  of 
help  or  value  to  the  receiver. 

Consideration  of  the  other  person's  interests  and  needs--the 
habit  of  trying  to  look  at  things  from  his  point  of  view--will 
frequently  point  up  opportunities  to  convey  something  of 
immediate  benefit  or  long-range  value  to  him.   People  on  the 
job  are  most  responsive  to  the  manager  whose  messages  take 
their  own  interests  into  account. 
Follow  up  your  communication. 

Our  best  efforts  at  communication  may  be  wasted,  and  we  may 
never  know  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  expressing  our  true 
meaning  and  intent,  if  we  do  not  follow  up  to  see  how  well 
we  have  put  our  message  across.   This  you  can  do  by  asking 
Questions  by  encouraging  the  receiver  to  express  his  reactions, 
by  follow-up  contacts,  by  subsequent  review  of  performance. 
Make  certain  that  every  important  communication  has  a  "feedback" 
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so  that  complete  understanding  and  appropriate  action  result. 

8.  Communicate  for  tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

While  communication  may  be  aimed  primarily  at  meeting  the 
demands  of  an  immediate  situation,  they  must  be  planned  with 
the  past  in  mind  if  they  are  to  maintain  consistency  in  the 
receiver's  view:  but,  most  important  of  all,  they  must  be 
consistent  with  long-range  interests  and  goals.   For  example, 
it  is  not  easy  to  communicate  frankly  on  such  matters  as  poor 
performance  or  the  shortcomings  of  a  loyal  subordinate--but 
postponing  disagreeable  communications  makes  them  more  diff- 
icult in  the  long  r"un  and  is  actually  unfair  to  your  sub- 
ordinates and  your  comnany. 

9.  Be  sure  your  actions  support  your  communications. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  persuasive  kind  of  commun- 
ication is  not  what  you  say  but  what  you  do.  When  a  man's 
actions  or  attitudes  contradict  his  words,  we  tend  to  dis- 
count what  he  has  said.  For  every  manager  this  means  that 
good  supervisory  prac tices--such  as  clear  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,  fair  rewards  for  effort,  and  sound 
policy  enforcement—serve  to  communicate  more  than  all  the 
gifts  of  oratory. 

10.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least:   Seek  not  only  to  be  understood 
but  to  understand--be  a  ^ood  listener. 

When  we  start  talking  we  often  cease  to  listen--in  that 
larger  sense  of  being  attuned  to  the  other  person's  unspoken 
reactions  and  attitudes.   Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
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we  are  all  guilty,  at  times,  of  inattentiveness  when  others 
are  attempting  to  communicate  to  us.   Listening  is  one  ot  the 
most  important,  most  dif f icult--and  most  neglected—skills 
in  communication.   It  demands  that  we  concerntrate  not  only 
on  the  explicit  meanings  another  person  is  expressing,  but 
on  the  implicit  meanings,  unspoken  words,  and  undertones 
that  may  be  far  more  significant.   Thus  we  must  learn  to 
listen  with  the  inner  ear  if  we  are  to  know  the  inner  man. 


TWENTY   MARKS    OF   A    GOOD    INSTITUTION 


I  .         The  institution  is  moving  from  isolation  toward  cooperation, coordination,  and  even  merger 
with  community  agencies  serving  the  same  genera!  group  of  children  .    It  recognizes  that  a 
child  is  served  best  when  a  variety  of  services  are  available  to  match  his  needs.    It  sees 
the  inadequacy  of  an  institution  offering  only  one  service  without  close  referral  to  other 
services.    It  may  develop  its  own  good  quality  service  to  children  in  their  own  homes — when 
these  are  not  available  in  the  community. 

2.  The  institution's  executive,  board  members,  and  staff  are  active  on  community  councils, 
planning  groups,  and  interagency  conferences.    Instead  of  complaining  that  community  pro- 
jects are  developed  without  them,  they  are  identified  as  "people  who  care  about  children" 
and  want  to  share  in  total  community  development  of  services  for  them. 

3.  Not  only  is  the  institution  going  out  into  the  community  but  the  community  is  coming  into 
the  institution.    It  opens  its  doors  to  parents,  volunteers,  and  local  citizens.    "...  It  pours 

in  so  many  volunteers,  ideas,  funds,  and  services,  that  in  a  real  sense  the  institution  becomes 
part  of  the  community  .  " 

4.  Sponsors  of  the  institution  remember  it  was  created  in  response  to  immediate  community  needs 
and  must  remain  responsive  to  new  needs  as  these  arise.    Therefore,  the  institution  is  vitally 
interested  in  what  happens  to  children  it  turns  away,  to  children  remaining  in  homes,  and 

to  other  unserved  children  in  the  community. 

5.  The  institution  is  willing  to  experiment  with  service  to  the  group  in  the  community  most  in 
need  of  this  type  of  care.    It  may  begin  with  a  few  selected  cases  that  can  be  absorbed  along 
with  the  current  function  .    It  may  establish  new  units  or  other  resources — if  the  new  service 
is  incompatible  with  the  old. 

6.  The  institution  continually  expands  its  use  of  related  community  child-caring  resources.  It 
becomes  clearer  about  which  child  can  be  referred  to  the  local  clinic,  which  child  can  be 
served  through  public  services,  which  child  can  be  served  in  his  own  home. 

7.  The  institution  is  expanding  from  a  service  to  the  individual  child,  toward  concurrent  case- 
work service  to  parents,  training  of  personnel,  evaluation  of  treatment  methods,  and  co- 
operating in  basic  research . 

8.  Children  accepted  for  residential  care  are  increasingly  those  children  requiring  temporary 
separation  from  families  who  need  individual  and  group  treatment  programs  on  a  coordinated 
base.    These  children  cannot  be  treated  in  the  community  by  other  community  resources.    If 
the  institution  accepts  children  because  a  more  appropriate  community  resource  is  missing, 
this  must  be  pointed  out  to  related  agencies,  the  public,  and  to  planning  groups. 

9.  The  treatment  needs  of  children  increasingly  influence  administrative  planning  such  as  select 
tion  of  staff,  grouping  of  children,  and  developing  of  services  in  the  institution.    In  other 
words,  the  entire  environment  of  the  residential  setting  is  constantly  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment requirements  of  the  child  and  the  group. 
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10.  Administrative,  psychiatric,  pediatric,  casework,  nursing,  medical,  group  living,  group 
therapy,  psychological,  and  educational  staffs  are  guided  by  an  understanding  of  the  mental 
health  processes  involved  in  the  reatment  of  children  and  their  families. 

11 .  A  "masterplan"  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  child  and  concurrent  service  to  the  family 
is  established  before  or  soon  after  his  admission  and  is  frequently  reviewed  and  reshaped 
during  his  residence. 

12 .  This  diagnostic  and  treatment  plan  evolves  from  the  joint  thinking  of  all  staff  members  who 
are  treating  the  child  and  working  with  the  parents. 

It  is  not  a  simple  prescription  given  to  the  residential  staff 
by  the  psychiatric,  medical,  or  casework  staff.    Moreover,  procedures  are  established    to 
coordinate  effectively  the  activity  of  various  staff  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  and 
his  parents  at  various  stages  of  the  child's  treatment. 

13.  Each  staff  member  becomes  a  part  of  a  total  effort  in  behalf  of  the  child  .    He  shares  his 
observations  and  thoughts  about  the  best  over-all  care  or  treatment  plan  for  the  child .    The 
houseparent,  caseworker,  groupworker,  psychiatrist,  or  other  member  of  the  staff  then 
derives  his  own  role  and  approach  to  the  child  from  an  agreed  upon  over-all  plan .    On  occas- 
ion he  may  find  the  plan  questionable  or  find  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  plan  .    In  the  interest  of  the  child,  he  then  brings  his  questions  or  concerns  to  a 
staff  discussion  .    With  such  a  philosophy  of  helping,  there  is  little  staff  rivalry,  undercutting 
or  competing  for  favorable  response  from  the  child. 

14.  The  grouping  and  interaction  of  children  is  used  constructively  and  not  left  to  chance.    Groups 
are  becoming  smaller  and  a  tolerance  for  emotional  deviation  is  developed  within  individual 
children  .    Group  activities  which  promote  status,  the  formation  of  subgroups,  the  effects  of 
leadership,  and  the  effect  of  group  contagion  are  constantly  and  actively  scrutinized  for 
their  impact  on  individual  children.    The  interdependence  of  individual  and  group  therapy 

is  recognized  and  utilized.  For  example,  the  decision  to  admit  a  child  into  the  institution 
is  based  not  only  on  the  child's  own  behavior,  his  treatment  needs,  and  his  family  situation, 
but  also  on  his  potential  impact  on  the  group  of  children  and  on  the  staff,  and  likewise  their 
impact  on  the  child,  both  individually  and  as  a  household.  Experiments  are  tried  in  group- 
ing children  according  to  their  treatment  needs,  instead  of  by  similar  age  or  behavior.  One 
residential  treatment  program  on  the  west  coast,  for  example,  has  successfully  grouped  for 
treatment  purposes  emotionally  disturbed  children  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  eighteen  years, 

15.  Group  living  is  well-rounded,  flexible,  and  appropriate  for  the  age  and  needs  of  youngsters 
in  residence.  There  is  richness  in  human  and  activity  resources  for  youngsters'  capacities  to 
relate  to  people,  to  deal  more  adequately  with  problems,  to  feel  a  sense  of  worth  and  well- 
being  and  a  sense  of  ethical  and  religious  values. 

The  houseparents  or  counselors  are  chosen  for  their  healthy  personality  patterns,  tolerance 
in  living  with  deviate  behavior,  capacity  to  grow  in  theor  etical  knowledge  and  practical 
skills— and  pleasure  in  seeing  children  grow.    They  take  pleasure  in  seeing  children  grow 
but  have  sources  of  personal  emotional  support  and  enrichment  outside  the  institution — rather 
than  to  depend  entirely  on  the  children  and  residential  personnel  for  meeting  their  own 
emotional  needs. 


16.  Staff  are  comfortable  about  the  experimental  nature  of  their  human  relationships,  and  their 
responsibility  for  re-examining,  evaluating,  and  readjusting  treatment  methods  in  the  light 
of  objective  findings. 

17.  The  various  professional  people  in  the  institution  are  learning  how  to  use  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  residential  setting.    For  example,  psychiatrists  new  to  this  kind  of  group 
living  are  learning  how  to  work  with  some  of  the  inescapable  interrelationships  between 
individual  diagnosis,  treatment  planning,  and  group  living.    Social  workers  are  learning 
how  to  work  with  houseparents .    "...  The  recommendations  and  treatment  of  the  clinic 
can  attain  their  full  value  only  if  carried  out  by  people  familiar  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
institution  and  to  so  shape  their  recommendations  as  not  to  introduce  impossible  elements 
into  an  institutional  situation." 

18.  The  physical  plant  is  shaped  by  the  program,  not  the  contrary.    Traditional  architecture  is 
yielding  to  more  functional  building  based  on  what  children  need .    There  is  experimentation 
with  decentralized  units  or  detached  units  for  selected  groups  of  children. 

19.  Smaller  units  or  in  some  instances  larger  institutions  are  being  located  in  urban  or  suburban 
areas.    Some  of  these  units  have  enough  physical  separation  from  neighbors  to  permit  a 
broad  range  of  behavior  without  neighborhood  censure,  but  close  enough  to  make  use  of 
community  clinical,  educational  and  recreational  facilities.    Parents  are  closer,  too,  to 
children.  So  are  agency  workers,  medical  and  clinical  staff,  and  qualified  full-  or  part- 
time  staff  who  prefer  to  live  in  their  own  communities. 

20.  And  finally,  institutions  are  moving  away  from  the  cold,  antiseptic  feeling  and  are  creating 
a  warm,  hopeful,  personal  and  goodhumored  atmosphere  which  has  unique  treatment  values 
of  its  own  .    This  requires  staff  with  capacity  for  projecting  itself  into  a  child's  world, 
sensing  his  needs,  his  desires,  and  the  best  ways  to  help  him. 

These  twenty  points  were  copied  and  edited  to  more  closely  suit  a  residential  school 
situation,  from  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  by  Martin  Gula,  page  15  to  18,  bulletin 
of  the  U .  S  .  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  V\elfare. 

Although  the  Child-Caring  Institutions  mentioned  in  these  twenty  marks  were  not 
residential  schools,  I  thought  that  these  points  had  some  merit  in  evaluating  residential 
school  programs. 


Maurice  Olsen 

Executive  Secretary 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

2363  S  .  Spring  Avenue 

St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 


LIST  OF  COMPETENCIES  FOR  TEi CKERS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  FROM 

"TEACHERS  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  1  RE  BLIND » 

SPECIALLY  EDITED  FOR  USE  WITH  HOUSEPARENTS 

Items  rated  VERY  IMPORTANT 

The  ability  to  help  blind  children  develop  acceptable 
patterns  of  personal  hygiene  and  behavior. 

The  ability  to  recognize  individual  differences  in  each 
blind  child  and  to  make  provisions  for  them. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
possible  effect  of  the  socio-economic  conditions  and 
emotional  climate  of  the  home  on  the  blind  child's  social, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  development. 

The  ability  to  create  a  dormitory  atmosphere  that  is 
conducive  to  good  mental  health. 

The  ability  to  help  blind  children  with  respect  to 
their  personal  attitudes  toward  their  physical  handicap. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  medical,  emotional, 
psychological,  social,  and  educational  implications  of 
blindness. 

The  ability  to  help  blind  children  use  the  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing  in  analyzing  a  situation. 

The  ability  to  recognize  possible  causes  of  social  and 
emotional  maladjustment  of  blind  children  and  to  participate 
in  planning  courses  of  action  aimed  at  alleviating  them. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
amount  of  usable  vision. 

The  ability  to  enunciate  clearly  and  pronounce  correctly 
in  a  pleasing  voice. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
initiating  all  experiences  in  the  program  within  the  arm's 
reach  of  each  blind  child,  and  being  ready  to' interpret  that 
which  he  can  not  reach. 

The  ability  to  recognize  symptoms  that  suggest  the  need 
for  referral  to  medical  personnel. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  methods  and  techniques 
of  caring  for  the  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  child. 
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; 


continued 


q  The  ability  to  help  blind  children  with  respect  to  their 
social  problems. 

The  ability  to  help  parents  with  their  child's  limita- 
tions and  potentialities* 

The  ability  to  organize  and  plan  field  trips  for  blind 
children  which  bring  as  many  objects  as  possible  within  their 
arm's  reach. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  significance  of  age 
at  onset  of  blindness. 

The  ability  to  help  blind  children  with  respect  to  their 
vocational  problems  and  life  goals. 

The  ability  to  interpret  special  educational  programs 
for,  and  the  problems  and  abilities  of,  the  blind  to  the 
general  public. 

The  ability  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  team  with  other 
professional  workers,  such  as  medical  and  psychological  per- 
sonnel, in  making  a  case  study  of  a  blind  child  aimed  at 
planning  a  program  suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities. 

The  ability  to  provide  blind  pupils  with  opportunities 
in  the  curriculum  for  experiences  in  music. 

The  ability  to  interpret  dormitory  programs  for  the 
problems  and  abilities  of  students  to  other  school  personnel. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  existing  facilities  to 
which  parents  may  turn  to  receive  medical  services,  glasses, 
and  so  on  for  their  blind  child ,  should  they  be  unable  to 
afford  the. 

The  ability  to  write  braille  with  ease. 

The  ability  to  interpret  reports  of  social  workers. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  general  meaning  of 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  visual  condition  for  each 
blind  pupil. 

The  ability  to  make  dormitory  interpretations  from 
ophthalmological  and  other  medical  reports. 


continued 


I.:   The  ability  to  keep  and  use  individual,  cumulative 
records  of  blind  children. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  purposes,  services, 
and  locations  of  national  organizations  concerned  with  the 
education  or  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  such  as  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  location  of,  and 
the  services  offered'  by,  various  non-school  local  organizations 
(such  as  clinics,  health  departments,  and  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies)  for  blind  children  and  their  parents. 

The  ability  to  provide  blind  pupils  with  opportunities 
for  experiences  in  arts  and  crafts. 

The  ability  to  interpret  to  administrators  and  supervisors 
the  importance  of  careful  selection  of  personnel,  justification 
of  expensive  equipment,  and  organizational  procedures  for  the 
care  of  blind  pupils. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  reference  materials  and 
professional  literature  and  journals  on  the  care  and  psychology 
of  the  blind. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  methods  and  techniques 
of  caring  for  the  mentally  retarded  child. 

The  ability  to  participate  in  parent-school  activities. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  findings  of  research 
studies  which  have  bearing  on  the  care,  psychology,  and  social 
status  of  the  blind. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  hygiene  of  the  eye. 

The  ability  to  operate  and  use  amplifiers,  record  players, 
and  other  audio  aids. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  provisions  for  blind 
children  under  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  ability  to  provide  blind  pupils  with  opportunities 
and  experiences  in  fine  arts. 


continued 


A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  causes  of  the  various 
conditions  which  result  in  blindness  or  loss  of  vision. 

The  ability  to  help  parents  with  occupational  placement. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  methods  and  techniques 
of  care  for  the  gifted  child. 

The  ability  to  interpret  special  programs  for,  and  the 
problems  and  abilities  of,  the  blind  to  nonprofessional 
school  workers,  such  as  bus  attendants  and  school  custodians. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  current  theories  and 
controversies  concerning  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  blindness  and  diseases  of  the  eye. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye. 

The  ability  to  work  with  architects  and  school  adminis- 
trators in  planning  and  securing  dormitory  rooms  and  other 
special  school  equipment  and  storage  facilities  for  blind 
children. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  general  plan  of 
meQi*ai  treatment  of  the  different  conditions  which  result 
in  blindneos  or  loss  of  vision. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  history  of  education 
of  the  blind. 

A  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  basic  theory  of  light. 


DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  HOUSEPARENTS  SELECTED  BY  CHILD-CARE  AUTHORITIES 
AND  HOUSEPARENT  COWORKERS 


Highly  desirable 

Typical. of  most     4 

for 

successful 

The  houseparent  should  possess: 

houseparents 

houseparents 

Per  Cent 

Per  cent 

Inherent  interest  in  children  and  adults 

concurring 

concurring 

93.0 

67.8 

Warm  accepting  personality 

90.8 

49.0 

Calm  confidence  reflected  by  infinite  patience 

in  day-after-day  level  of  working  with 

children 

88.6 

3?. 6 

Concern  for  the  personal  worth  of  the  individual 

84.2 

49.2 

Tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  the  group 

79.8 

37.6 

Average  intelligence  or  better 

75.4 

67.7 

Moral  strength 

75.4 

55.9 

Friendly  cooperative  spirit  toward  others 

75.4 

47.9 

ABILITIES  CONTRIBUTING  TO  HOUSEPARENT  CONPETENCY 
SELECTED  BY  CHILD-CARE  AUTHORITIES  AND  HOUSEPARENT  COWORKERS 


Highly  desirable  for 

Typical  of  most 

houseparents 

successful 
houseparents 

The  houseparent  should  possess  the  ability: 

Per  cent  concurring 

Per  cent  concurring 

to  establish  a  secure  motional  elimate  that  allows 

child  to  develop  independently. 

93.0 

53.0 

to  allow  child  freedom  yet  be  able  to  firmly  maintai 

n 

social  control . 

93.0 

39.7 

to  accept  children  as  they  are  and  make  child  feel 

wanted  and  understood . 

88.6 

44.7 

lo  convey  to  the  child  that  he  is  respected  and  can 

succeed . 

88.6 

44.7 

to  establish  and  maintain  a  relaxed  effective  rela- 

tionship with  children . 

86.4 

31.5 

to  cope  with  minor  discipline  problems  satisfactorily 

84.2 

67.8 

to  refer  unsolved  problems  to  specialists. 

82.0 

37.4 

to  admit  his  own  errors  and  remain  open  to  suggestio 

is              82 .0 

30.5 

to  develop  harhjonious  living  plan  in  the  unit. 

79.8 

47.3 

to  help  children  handle  conflicts  contructively 

79.8 

25.7 

to  cope  with  behavior  problems  which  can  be 

handled  without  aid  of  specialists  . 

77.6 

42.2 
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SUMMARIES  FROM  CHARACTERISTICS,  TRAINING,  AND  PERFORMANCE  OF  HOUSEPARENTS 
IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  A  DOCTORAL  THESIS  BY  Dr.  Everett  E.  Wilcox 


The  forgoing  compilation  suggests  that  the  typical  houseparent  is  a  woman  over  50  years 
of  age  who  is  often  a  widow .  She  has  had  less  than  3  years  of  institutional  experience  and  has 
completed  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  houseparent  is  required  to  be  on  duty  more  than  48  hours  a  week  with  23  children,  on 
the  average,  assigned  to  her  care .    The  houseparent  feels  that  she  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a 
substitute  parent  and  makes  as  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  over-all  adjustment  of  the  child 
as  the  teacher  although  she  receives  about  two-thirds  the  salary  paid  teachers  at  the  same 
institution . 

Supervision  is  usually  by  the  superintendent  through  irregularly  scheduled  conferences 
that  are  utilized  for  in-service  training.    In  addition,  the  houseparent  seeks  assitance  from 
other  staff  members  to  cope  with  dormitory  behavior  problems.    The  houseparent  is  most  often 
contacted  by  enrol  lee's  parents  on  visits  to  the  institution  but  seldom  has  the  opportunity  to 
visit  in  the  homes  of  the  children  because  staff  member  visits  to  the  homes  are  limited . 

The  houseparent  has  restricted  use  of  the  records  concerning  the  children  and  seldom 
contributes  to  these  files.  In  her  opinion,  she  needs  more  information  regarding  the  health 
and  families  of  the  children  placed  under  her  supervision . 

The  houseparent  has  found  teaching  experience  and  child  rearing  to  be  helpful  in  her 
present  position.    Since  no  formal  houseparent  training  is  available,  she  would  like  to  enroll 
in  child  behavior,  welfare,  and  psychology  courses. 

Even  though  formal  training  is  not  available  to  those  preparing  to  be  houseparents  only 
one-third  of  the  administrators  reported  in-service  training  programs.    The  supervisory  conference 


Continued . . 

was  rated  as  the  most  successful  training  activity  by  the  administrators.    Houseparents  reported 
that  they  have  participated  in  workshops,  institutes  for  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children, 
correspondence  courses,  and  lectures  in  connection  with  their  in-service  training. 

Slightly  less  than  27  per  cent  of  the  houseparents  credit  themselves  with  enough  training 
for  the  position .    The  majority  of  the  remaining  houseparents  would  participate  in  additional 
training  during  their  leisure  time.    Although  houseparents  wish  to  improve  their  skills,  one-third 
do  not  know  how  to  proceed.    Among  the  variety  of  approaches  proposed,  approximately  one- 
fourth  suggested  formal  lectures. 

There  are  not  well  defined  programs  for  new  staff  orientation  in  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind. 

In  view  of  the  importance  assigned  the  houseparents'  contribution  to  the  overall  adjustment 
and  growth  of  blind  children,  the  administrators  recommended  the  following: 

1 .  Houseparents  should  be  between  25  and  65  years  of  age . 

2.  Houseparent  applicants  should  have  at  least  2  years  of  training  beyond  secondary 
school . 

3.  Two  years  of  child  care  experience  would  be  desirable  for  applicant. 

4.  Houseparents'  salaries  should  be  within  the  range  paid  teachers,  nurses,  or  social 
workers . 

5.  The  houseparent  work  schedule  should  require  less  than  50  hours  a  week. 

6.  Houseparents  should  be  relieved  of  housekeeping  duties. 

7.  In-service  training  and  inter-staff  cooperation  should  be  developed  for  houseparents. 

8.  Staff  meetings  should  be  used  for  houseparent  training  purposes. 

9.  Houseparents  should  attend  staff  meetings  and  be  invited  to  case  conferences  and 
consultations  with  parents. 


Continued . . 

10.  Houseparents  should  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  whenever  possible. 

11 .  More  information  concerning  the  children  should  be  made  available  to  the  houseparen 
Even  though  qualifications  for  the  position  should  vary  with  the  age  of  the  children  to 

be  supervised  the  majority  of  administrators  proposed  that  the  most  successful  houseparents 
were  drawn  from  these  applicants  who  had  reared  their  own  children. 

The  contribution  of  the  houseparent  to  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  child  is  considered 
to  be  as  important  as  that  of  the  teacher,  but  houseparent  salaries  are  two-thirds  that  paid      • 
teachers.    Criteria  for  the  position  are  less  than  these  generally  held  for  teachers,  the  house- 
parents  are  scheduled  for  longer  hours  of  work  and  they  are  required  to  supervise  larger  groups 
of  children . 

Although  there  is  a  trend  to  reduce  the  number  of  duty  hours,  the  majority  of  houseparents 
are  on  duty  more  than  50  hours  per  week  and  are  required  to  do  varying  amounts  of  domestic 
work  which  prevent  them  from  giving  all  of  their  attention  to  children. 

The  ages  of  houseparents  are  older  than  those  of  15  years  ago  and  the  children  are  general- 
ly under  the  care  of  persons  who  have  an  age  level  of  their  grandparents.    Very  few  men  occupy 
the  position  which  contributes  to  a  limited  masculine  influence  upon  the  children. 

Houseparents  are  inadequately  trained  because  professional  training  is  non-existant  for 
the  person  entering  the  field  of  foster  child  care  and  there  are  very  limited  opportunities  to 
gain  experience  as  a  houseparent  before  coming  to  the  position  .    Although  houseparents  wish 
to  improve  their  skills,  they  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  nor  do  their  administrators  generally 
provide  training  courses.    The  limited  training  that  has  been  initiated  includes:    training-on- 
the  job,  lecture  classes,  case  conferences,  correspondence  courses,  staff  conferences,   and 
the  institutes  sponsored  for  the  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children. 


Continued . . 

Houseparents  do  not  have  access  to  sufficient  information  regarding  the  children  placed 
under  their  care  and  do  not  record  information  about  the  behavior  of  their  children. 

The  communication  between  the  child's  home  and  the  residential  school  is  usually  one- 
way and  limited.    In  most  states  the  staff  members  seldom  visit  the  home,  however,  the  house- 
parents  are  the  most  frequent  representatives  of  the  institution  when  the  parents  visit  the  child. 

From  the  data  presented  in  this  study,  the  following  recommendations  for  administrative 
policy  are  proposed: 

1 .  Applicants  for  the  position  should  have  had  at  least  2  years  of  training  beyond  high 
school  with  courses  in  either  education,  counseling,  recreation,  or  social  work  fields. 

2.  Applicants  should  have,  not  only  the  experience  of  rearing  their  own  children, 
but  the  experience  of  rearing  foster  children . 

3.  The  position  should  be  filled  by  emotionally  stable  persons  who  are  from  25  to  65  year 
of  age  and  are  physically  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  children  under  their  supervision. 

4.  In  view  of  the  trend  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  elementary  school  exper- 
ience and  the  lack  of  men  on  the  residential  school  staffs,  more  housefathers  should  be  employed. 

5.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  position,  the  duty  hours  should  be  less  than  50  each 
week,  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  group  in  the  dormitory  should  approximate  the 
same  number  assigned  to  each  teacher,  and  the  domestic  tasks  required  of  houseparents  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  . 

6.  Houseparent  training  programs  should  be  provided  that  will  orient  new  personnel, 
encourage  professional  growth,  and  assist  the  houseparent  to  competently  meet  her  opportunities. 

7.  More  case  records  and  information  about  the  children  should  be  made  available  to 
houseparents . 


Continued . . 

8.        Houseparent  salary  ranges  should  approximate  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  same 
locality. 

This  is  a  record  of  limitations  still  to  be  overcome  and  the  report  may  serve  as  a  bench- 
mark to  measure  future  progress  in  the  houseparent  profession . 


FIVE  POINTS  FROM.: "THE  HOUSEMOTHER'S' GUIDE"  by  EDITH  M.  STERN 

First  of  all  remember  that,  though  everybody  everywhere  has 
to  conform  to  certain  group  standards,  the  child  in  an  institution 
gets  an  extra  strong  dose  of  conforming.  He  has  to  be  with  a  group 
all  the  time.  The  strain  of  this  is  especially  hard  on  the  young- 
sters who  can't  hold  their  own  with  the  others.  Make  special 
efforts  to  encourage  the  boy  or  girl  who  "is  never  any  trouble," 
who  withdraws  into  a  corner,  who  is  shoved  about  by  the  rest  of 
the  group.   In  the  normal  family  home,  where  such  children  have  to 
cope  with  only  a  few  people,  it  is  realtively  easier  for  them  to 
find  some  place  for  themselves.   In  an  institution  timid  children 
who  keep  to  themselves  are  all  too  likely  to  be  overwhelmed,  to 
the  permanent  detriment  of  their  self-assurance  and  ability  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  unless  someone  gives  them  special  consideration, 
draws  them  out,  bolsters  their  self-confidence,  and  stimulates 
them  to  participate  in  group  activities. 

Second,  the  normal  share  of  individual  attention  that  nearly 
all  children  get  in  normal  homes  is  pretty  hard  to  provide  in  an 
institution.   The  simple  mathematics  of  the  situation  makes  this 
obvious.  A  mother  has  only  a  few  children  among  whom  to  divide 
her  time.  A  substitue  mother  has  many,  with  the  result  that,  unless 
special  efforts  are  made,  some  or  all  of  her  children  will  b e  over- 
looked as  personalities.   In  inferior  institutions  it  is  pitiful 
to  see  the  way  children  run  up  to  any  visiting  strangers,  clutch 
their  hands  or  attempt  to  kiss  them;  such  behavior  is  a  sure  sign 
that  they  are  emotionally  starved,  that  their  housemothers  are 
failing  them  in  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  child  care. 


continued 

Itsis  even  more  essential  for  you  to  give  each  of  your  children 
some  individual  attention  and  tenderness  than  it  is  to  train  them 
in  good  habits.  Help  yourself  to  remember  this  by  thinking  always 
in  terms  of  Bobby  and  Susan  and  Harold  and  Jane  as  so  many 
separate  little  personalities  with  different  needs,  and  never  in 
terms  of  lumping  them  as  "the  children." 

It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  easy  to  distribute  your  time 
and  energy  wisely  when  you  are  in  charge  of  a  lar^e  group  of 
children,  and  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  serve  in  all  cases. 
Your  heart  and  good  sense  must  guide  you  in  giving  additional 

attention  to  this  or  that  child  while  at  the  same  time  you  remain 
fair  to  all  of  them. 

Many  children  in  institutions  have  an  exaggerated  craving  for 
affection  and  make  constant  demands  for  praise  and  attention  from 
their  housemothers.  Obviously  you  cannot  satisfy  them  at  the  expense 
of  others  less  persistent.  But  you  will  find  as  you  consistently 
portion  out  just  shares  of  warmth  and  affection  to  these  love- 
starved  boys  and  girls,  as  you  gradually  make  up  for  the  emotional 
deprivations  they  have  suffered  from  being  neglected  by  unloving 
families  or  separated  from  loving  ones,  they  will  come  around  to 
more  normal  behavior. 

Third,  except  in  the  handful  of  institutions  with  modern 
cottages,  the  sheer  size  of  the  buildings  and  numbers  of  children 
housed  in  them  tend  to  make  individuals  feel  overwhelmed  and  lost. 
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continued 

Obviously  you  cannot  rebuild  your  institution  nor  cut  down  the 
number  of  your  children,  but  you  have  means  of  combating  much 
impersonal  vastness.  Plead  for  having  huge  dormitories  cut  up 
into  smaller  spaces  through  remodeling;  if  you  don't  succeed  in 
that,  suggest  some  kind  of  partitions  low  enough  to  allow  circu* 
lation  of  air  unless  each  unit  has  one  or  more  windows;  if  that 
request  fails  too,  beg  at  least  for  screens.   In  dayrooms  and 
playrooms,  often,  as  every  interior  decorator  knows,  you  can 
achieve  a  sense  of  small  space  by  mere  rearrangement  of  furniture, 
introducing  color  or  breaking  wall  space  with  pictures.  Divide 
large  groups  into  smaller  groups  whenever  you  can  for  games,  walks, 
and  various  activities.  Bear  in  mind  your  children's  personalities 
when  you  make  up  your  groups:   for  example,  one  or  two  shy  young- 
sters thrust  into  a  crowd  of  bossy  ones  can't  be  very  happy,  nor 
will  those  uninterested  in  sports  be  comfortable  with  athletes. 
By  treating  each  one  of  your  children  as  an  individual  with 
individual  problems  you  win  half  the  battle  against  unhomelike 
space  and  numbers. 

Fourth,  so  many  little  things  taken  &r  granted  in  family 
living  are  impracticable  in  an  institution,  rading  the  icebox  for 
snacks,  for  instance,  or  getting  in  an  extra  hour's  sleep.   It's 
the  same  story  on  the  emotional  side.  A  youngster  may  need  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  or  her  one  special  little  ability 
in  order  to  have  the  feeling  of  success, 


continued 

In  a  home,  if  a  boy  has  a  knack  for  tinkering,  or  a  girl  for 
cooking,  he  or  she  can  use  it  naturally.   In  an  institution,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  have  to  be-deliberatly* created 
and  it  is  an  important  part  of  your  job  to  create  them. 

Then,  too,  in  a  home  it's  so  easy  and  natural  to  have  one's 
possessions,  while  in  a  Ho  e  it  isn't.  To  conteract  all  the 
furniture  and  equipment  that  must  be  shared  in  common,  be  sure  that 
each  of  your  children  feels  something  is  all  his  own.  It  might 
be  a  boy's  handful  of  junky  tools,  far  dearer  in  his  eyes  than  the 
fanciest  carpentry  equipment  provided  by  the  trustees  for  all  the 
children  to  use  together.   It  might  be  a  little  girl's  disreputable 
looking  rag  doll.   It  might  be  a  teenager's  collection  of  buttons 
or  stamps  or  snapshots.  Make  sure  each  child  has  a  place  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  him  safe  from  tfche  others.  Within  the  regulations 
of  your  institution,  permit  your  children  to  decorate  the  dormi- 
tory space  by  their  beds  with  whatever  pin-ups  or  trinkets  they 
please.  We  live  in  a  civilization  where  property  is  very  important 
for  self-esteem,  and  the  child  without  any  of  his  own  has  a  lost 
and  bitter  feeling  likely  to  express  itself  in  stealing  or  destruc- 
tion of  other  people's. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  hampering  to  children's  normal 
development,  an  institution  has  many  more  rules  and  regulations 
than  even  the  strictest  home.  Some  of  these,  such  as  rising  hours, 
bedtimes,  and  restrictions  about  leaving  the  premises  are  unavoid- 
able. 


continued 

But  to  avoid  the  peril  of  children's  becoming  institutionalized, 
that  is,  incapable  of  making  their  own  decisions  and  acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  whenever  it  is  consistent  with  group  living 
and  the  safety  of  the  youngsters  for  whom  you  are  responsible,  let 
them  follow  their  preferences  and  do  as  much  on  their  own  as  you 
possibly  can. 

In  too  many  institutions  housemothers  are  hampered  in  giving 
their  children  the  amount  of  freedom  they  need,  the  chance  to  follow 
their  own  bents  and  to  make  their  own  decisions,  by  a  mass  of 
rules  and  regulations  dating  from  the  "children-should-be-seen- 
and -not-heard"  era.  Because  nobody  has  ever  taken  the  small 
trouble  of  writing  them  off,  such  antiquated  and  irksome  restrict"' 
tions  remain  harmfully  to  repress  the  unfortunate  youngster  who 
must  live  by  them.   So  long  as  any  rule  is  in  force  of  course  you 
will  have  to  see  that  your  children  obey  it,  but  by  all  means,  if 
you  believe  that  a  regulation  in  your  institution  is  unnecessary 
or  superfluous,  talk  it  over  with  your  superintendent  to  see 
whether  it  couldn't  be  eliminated.  You  are  in  the  key  position 
to  know  which  restrictions  really  benefit  your  children  and  which 
make  life  less  pleasant  for  them  to  no  purpose,  and  if  you  don't 
speak  up,  who  will? 

All  of  us  learn  most  through  trial  and  error  and  our  mistakes; 
children  who  are  told  everything,  who  do  everything  by  routine, 
lack  the  chance  to  make  any. 
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continued 

Better  than  laying  down  the  law  that  no  Sunday  clothes  may  be 
worn  on  weekdays,  for  instance,  let  your  children  wear  what  they 
please  especially  on  occasions  that  seem  important  to  them; 
they'll  soon  learn  better  if  they  find  out  that  they  have  no  Sunday 
clothes  left!  Nor  will  a  child  ever  learn  to  take  care  of  money 
if  you  insist  that  it  be  handed  over  to  you  to  keep  under  lock 
and  key. 

Naturally,  if  you  have  a  large  group  of  children  under  your 
supervision,  they  cannot  have  the  same  freedom  as  children  living 
with  their  own  families.  For  example,  in  a  home  there  is  no 
reason  why  boys  and  girls  can't  run  in  and  out  of  doors  at  will. 
It  is  quite  different  in  a  Home  where  the  only  way  you  can  keep 
track  of  your  children's  whereabouts  is  to  insist  that  they  ask 
permission  to  enter  or  leave  the  playground.  All  the  more,  then, 
because  of  necessary  restrictions,  try  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
ones.  Consider  whether  it  is  really  essential  to  require  children 
to  walk  lines  or  to  ask  permission  to  play  with  their  own  toys! 


Excerpt  from  a  School  N'urse  Looks  at  Houseparents '  Problems 


Study  Group 

At  our  school,  a  growing  awareness  that  we  were  not  adequately  meeting  the 
children's  emotional  needs  let  to  the  organization  of  a  houseparents'  study  group 
We  don't  call  it  an  in 'service  training  course,  but  that  is  what  it  really  is.    The 
administration  has  been  most  helpful  in  providing  tape  recordings,   films,  books, 
magazines,  and  materials  for  our  use.    Time  has  been  arranged  for  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  to  meet  with  us.    For  example,  one  young  man,  himself  a  graduate 
of  a  school  for  the  blind,  gave  a  very  good  talk  on  his  reactions  to  institutional 
living.    Another  excellent  program  which  we  enjoyed  very  much  was  provided  by 
the  vocational  guidance  director  at  the  school .    He  discussed  with  us  the  goals 
of  his  program  and  the  use  of  objective  tests  and  other  methods  of  studying  the 
pupils  and  helping  them  plan  not  only  for  their  school  years  but  for  their  lives  as 
future  adults. 

The  physical  education  staff  have  been  helpful  in  setting  up  a  plan  of  a  type  of 
intramural  play  for  leisure-time  activity  in  the  dormitories. 

At  one  meeting  a  good  lively  discussion  of  discipline  resulted  from  the  playing 
of  some  tape  recordings  made  by  three  specialists  in  child  welfare  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota .    This  program  happened  to  be  held  on  a  Friday  morning, 
and  several  parents  of  younger  children  were  permitted  to  share  in  the  discussion. 
With  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  the  school  present,  we  were  able  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  our  own  thinking . 

Last  year  the  group  enrolled  in  a  correspondence  course  in  child  care  and 
welfare  through  the  Extension  Department  of  nearby  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  was  a  growing  experience  for  all  of  us.    Through  this  systematic  plan  of 
study,  we  are  able  to  read  together  and  to  evaluate  our  own  programs  in  terms 
of  what  the  authorities  making  up  our  reading  list  thought.     We  were  able  to 
share  in  a  learning  experience  and  were  able  to  discuss  many  of  our  actual  problems 

This  year  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  houseparents  and  teachers  to 
share  professional  meetings.    Relief  supervisors  were  provided  so  that  all  house- 
parents  could  attend  the  evening  leclmrje  meetings  of  the  faculty  club.;  These 
meetings  were  always  open  to  the  houseparents  who  happened  to  be  free,  but  it 
is  the  first  time  that  all  have  been  able  to  attend . 

There  is  some  help  that,  I  feel,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  a  houseparent  may 
receive  from  the  school  nurse.    As  children  move  from  dormitory  to  dormitory,  she 
can  keep  for  the  houseparents  such  information  as  (I)  those  children,  who  have 
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epilepsy;  (2)  progressive  eye  conditions;  (3)  painful  eye  conditions; (4)  multiple 
handicaps  (for  example,  orthopedic  correction  for  all  new  shoes);  (5)  problems 
related  to  bed-wetting.    She  should  be  able  to  help  with  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  handle  specific  cases.    She  can  always  keep  in  mind  that  in  most 
instances  of  bed-wetting  the  problem  is  psychological .    Scolding  and  punishment 
in  most  instances  will  be  of  no  avail .    The  child  who  is  so  afflicted  needs  kindness, 
love,   and  understanding,  for  he  is  a  deeply  disturbed  child.    Since  he  is  ashamed 
and  unhappy,  scolding  and  punishment  will  only  increase  the  problems  which  re- 
sulted in  bed-wetting. 

I  also  know  that  these  practical  matters  sound  much  easier  than  they  really  are. 
I  recognize  the  great  problems  that  exist  in  coping  with  the  large  amount  of  laundry 
and  the  time  and  energy  it  requires.    In  time,  however,  your  patience  will  be 
rewarded . 

Sex  problems  and  questions  concerning  them  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
child's  total  life  adjustment.    Masturbation  and  some  exploration  must  be  expected. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  many  of   us  to  realize  that  it  isn't  the  fact  of  a  child's 
■nasturbating  that  causes  harm  but  rather  our  methods  of  dealing  with  it.    In  many 
instances  our  efforts  to  eradicate  what  we  consider  a  bad  habit  may  cause  it  to  be- 
come more  deeply  seated .    There  is  also  danger  in  many  of  our  unwise  methods  of 
punishment.    For  instance,  sending   a  child  to  bed  as  punishment  may  actually 
arovide  the  time  and  place  for  very  harmful  behavior. 

In  "How  to  Help  Your  Child  in  School, "  Frank  and  Frank  say,   "Doctors  and 
psychiatrists  have  found  that  many  of  the  handicaps  and  defects,  the  maladjustments 
and  behavior  problems  of  children  have  been  produced  by  interference  of  the 
growth  process,  by  denial  of  the  child's  needs,  or  by  blocking  and  frustrating  his 
aotentialities.    Often  mal -adjustments  that  are  disturbing  and  baffling  to  adults 
oecome  meaningful  and  capable  of  readjustment  when  recognized  as  efforts  of  the 
:hild  to  deal  with  situations  fhat  are  beyond  his  capacity." 

Anecdotal  Records 

If  you  are  not  already  doing  it,  may  I  suggest  that  you  start  keeping  anecdotal 
•ecords  on  your  children  .    They  can  be  very  valuable;    You  may  find  through  them 
rhat  the  child  who  seems  to  take  to  double-dealing  as  swiftly  as  a  small  boy  takes  to 
a  mud  puddle  is  really  not  the  offender  at  all .    He  may  actually  be  the  one  who  is 
aeing  picked  on.    I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  thought  so  well  expressed  by 
^pplegate  in  "Everybody's  Business —our  Children, wYoung  people  naturally 
gravitate  toward:  (I)  those  who  are  relaxed  with  children,  (2)  those  who  are 
sympathetic  without  being  critical,  (3)  grownups  who  are  just,  but  not  necessarily 
sasy,  (4)  those  who  are  consistent  from  day  to  day,  (5)  adults  who  keep  their  prom- 
ises, (6)  those  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  children's  interests,  (7)  adults  who  at 
leart  are  children  themselves,    (8)  those  who  know  when  to  forget  and  when  to  re- 
nember . " 


A  SCHEDULE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DISCUSSION  SESSIONS  FOR  HOUSEP/ RENTS 

by 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Houseparents  should  read  the  included  sections  in  the  "THE 

HOUSjJPiRLNT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND"  before  the  meetings  and  be 

prepared  to  make  comments  and  ask  questions. 

Discussion  Session  Number  1 

Topic:   HOW  DO  WE  PLAN  WITH  THE  CHILDREN  FOR  HAPPY  COTTAGE  LIVING? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  52-57 

The  key  word  in  this  discussion  topic  is  WITH.  This 
discussion  will  center  around  the  need  for  the  houseparent  to  make 
plans  with  the  children  for  all  activities  that  come  within  the 
framework  of  cottage  living.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  every 
child's  learning  experience. 


Discussion  Session  Number  2 

Topic:   WHAT  ARE  PARENTS'  REACTIONS  TO  US  AND  HOW  DO  WE  WORK 
rtlTH  THEM? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  57-62 

To  do  the  best  for  each  child  in  our  care,  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  the  child  of  a  particular  set  of 
parents  who  have  differing  aspirations  and  goals  for  their  child. 
We  must  help  parents  to  let  us  share  in  their  responsibilities  and 
interpret  to  them  what  we  are  doing.  We  must  also  listen  to  what 
they  feel  about  our  work  as  well  as  what  they  feel  about  their 
child. 


Discussion  Session  Number  3       . ■•"..'. 

Topic:   WHAT  IS  EFFECTIVE  DISCIPLINE?  •'  *.■  '  .....' 

Please  read:   " THE " HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
*>'      .  '   Pages  71  -  *+6-51   •-  • 

Discipline  is  a  broad  term  that  may  mean  many  things  in  the 

minds  of  different  people.  Punishment  is  not  discipline.   It  is 

the  thing  which  comes  when  discipline  fails.  The  best  discipline  is 

that  wintin  ourselves  that  persuades  us  to  do  the  right  thing  with- 
out being  forced  to  do  this  by  others. 
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Discussion  Session  Number  *+ 

Topic:   HOW  DO  v/E  PROVIDE  RECREATION  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  DURING  OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL  HOURS? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  88-96 

There  are  many  reasons  why  recreation  is  important  to  child- 
ren. They  need  to  relax  at  times  in  order  to  study  well  at  other 
times.  Houseparents  find  adequate  recreation  eliminates  many 
problem;  areas  in  relationships  between  children  and  between  them- 
selves and  the  children. 


Discussion  Session  Number  5 

Topic:   HOW  CAN  WE  USE  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES  EFFECTIVELY  IN  THE 
COTTAGE? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  39-*+6 

Advice-giving  and  counseling  are  not  the  same  thing.   It  is 
easy  to  give  advice  or  issue  orders,  but  successful  counseling  will 
produce  better  results.  This  is  one  technique  that  the  secure 
and  strong  houseparent  can  find  very  valuable  in  dealing  with 
boys  and  girls. 


Discussion  Session  Number  6 

Topic:   WHAT  ARE  EACH  HOUSEPARENT' S  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  GOOD 
TABLE  ETIQUETTE? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  96-103 

One  skill  that  is  essential  in  getting  along  in  the  "sighted" 
world  is  acceptable  eating  procedure.   If  we  fail  our  boys  and 
girls  in  this,  we  fail  to  help  them  be  accepted  adults  in  the 
working  and  social  world  we  feel  we  are  preparing  them  to  live 
in.  What  steps  can  we  take  to  motivate  them  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  eat  properly  so  they  will  avoid  many  embarassments  in 
later  years. 


Continued 


Discussion  Session  Number  7 

Topic:   WHAT  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  HOUSEPARENTS'  LIVES 
MAKE  THEM  BETTER  HOUSEPARENTS? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  109-113 

Houseparents  are  people  with  varying  interests,  skills,  and 
opinions.  What  enrichment  in  their  own  lives  will  be  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  the  children  they  live  with?  Our  hours  away  from 
the  job  are  often  more  important  to  perfomance  on  the  job  than 
the  actual  hours  spent  during  the  work  day. 


Discussion  Session  Number  8 

Topic:   WHAT  IS  THE  HOUSEPARENT ' S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL? 

Please  read:   "THE  HOUSEPARENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
Pages  62-68 

We  have  a  big  job  to  do,  but  it  is  not  one  that  any  of  us 
must  face  alone.   We  have  mutual  responsibilities  to  each  other 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  well  being  of  our  children. 


HOAX'S  MENTAL  TEST  FOR  PARENTS 


Pill  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  appropriate  words.   The  first 
letters-  of  the  missing  words  are  given  to  suggest  the  right  ones. 

p  oultrymen  ch  ickens 

The  problems  which  confront  p  arents in  raising  ch  ildren 

in  cubation                               s  ummerize 
from  in  fancy to  adult  life  are  not  easy  to  s  olve . 


fa  rmers        m  erchants  d  ifficulties 

Both  fa  thers    and  m  others    meet  with  many  d  ifficulties    in 

pro  gress  e  gg 

their  concern  for  satisfactory  pro  gress   from  the  e  arly   stage 

ch  ickens 
to  later  life.   It  is  important  that  young  ch  ildren    should  have 

s  unshine  f  eed 

plenty  of  s  unshine   and  good  f  ood   _  for  healthy  growth. 

B  an tarns        g  eese                              b  arnyard 
B  oys and  g  iris     should  not  occupy  the  same  b  ed 


r  oost 
or  sleep  in  the  same  r  oom ,   They  are  often  afraid  of  the 

d  ucks  ha  tching 

d  ark .   Bad  ha  bits can  be  avoided  by  intelligent 

ca  ndling  e  ggs 

ca  re .   We  must  ourselves  set  good  e  xamples if  we 

m  ash 
expect  to  get  satisfactory  results  later  on.   Free  access  to  m  en 


w  ater 

and  w  omen:     in  their  immediate  neighborhood  will  help  young 

p  ullets  ad  vertising 

p  eople to  solve  the  problems  of  ad  olescence      It  has 

ma  rkets       m  erited 

been  well  said  that  the  proper  study  of  ma  nkind  is  m  an 


EVALUATION  RESULTS  OF  MIDWEST  ADMINISTRATORS  WORKSHOP  ON  HOUSEPARENTS 

March  2-5,  i960 

(There  seemed  to  be  a  definite  difference  of  opinion  between  administrators  and  houseparents) 

I .         What  were  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Workshop? 
Lack  of  time  in  discussion  groups 
Repetition 

A .  Personnel 

How  may  we  better  recruit  and  utlize  resource,  program,  and  participating  personnel 
to  accomplish  more? 

Add  child  care  personnel  from  other  institutions  (Maier,  Schulze,   Knopka) 

To  much  repetition  from  speakers  -  give  speakers  more  specific  instructions 

Make  the  workshop  an  annual  project  with  expenses  paid . 

Have  books  and  courses  and  in-service  programs  to  suggest. 

Better  understand  our  needs—don't  duplicate  generalists 

Charge  registration  fee  and  get  better  speakers 

B .  Program  Content 

I  .  What  subjects  listed  on  the  program  did  not  receive  enough  emphasis? 

Mannerisms  and  habits  of  blind  children 

In-service  —need  list  of  resources  and  where  to  get  them . 

Theory  of  Communication  . 

Teacher-houseparent  cooperation 

Work  loads  in  the  dormitory 

Wage  scale  and  hours 

Supervision  of  houseparents 

There  were  too  many  subjects  in  too  short  o  time 
2  .What  problems  concerning  houseparents  and  usually  faced  by  administrators  were 
not  included  in  the  program? 

How  to  deal  with  "hard  to  handle"  students  --  behavior  problems  of  children 

Houseparents  weekly  hours 

Jealousies  among  personnel 
C  .  Organization 

How  could  the  following  be  improved  upon: 
I .  Dates  and  time  schedules  of  the  Worshop? 

At  a  time  that  all  houseparents  could  attend  (summer  months  or  spring 

vacation) 

Hold  panel  members  to  the  10  minute  allotted  limit 

Limit  scope  for  length  of  time  we  had. 

Hold  four  meetings  a  year 

Too  cold  in  Iowa 

One  meeting  in  the  fall  before  school  starts 

Have  a  meeting  four  days  long 

Meet  earl/  in  May 

Longer 


Continued . . 

2  .  Announcements  and  Registration? 

Distribute  memos  to  all  participants  at  least  a  month  before  the  workshop 

3  .Materials  and  physical  Environment  ? 

Show  good  films  in  evening 

Meeting  area  was  too  small  for  3  concurrent  discussions 

Continuation  Center  was  ideal  . 

Not  enough  materials. 

Furnish  note  books. 

Distribute  bibliographies  a  month  ahead  for  preparatory  reading  by  all 

participants 
Sound  proof  ceiling  of  meeting  room 

4  .  Efficiency  and  smooth  operation  ? 

Glad  for  no  evening  meetings 
Have  a  beli  or  gavel  to  call  order 
Prett/  rapid  pace— — too  tightly  scheduled 

Hire  paid  secretary  to  t/pe  and  mimeograph  recorder  reports  for  next  morn- 
ing distribution  . 
Report  group  deliberations  immediately  after  discussion  instead  of  last  day 
all  at  once . 
5.  Democratic  participation  and  sharing  of  important  ideas? 
Give  more  time  to  personal  experiences. 

Would  like  a  question  and  answer  period  with  all  participating  . 
Shuffle  small  groups  frequently  io  enable  all  people  opportunity  to  exchange 

ideas  with  all  others. 
Gained  from  informal  discussions. 
II .  What  were  the  major  strengths  of  the  Workshop? 
Active  participation  and  enthusiasm  of  all 
Visiting  with  houseparents 
Open  discussions . 

A.  Personnel  and  Resource  Persons 

I  .  Which  resource  person  or  persons  made  significant  contribution  to  the  program? 
Dr.  Wilcox,  Dr.  McCandless,  Mr.  McBride,  Mrs.  Keller,  Miss  Coleman, 
Mr.  Overbeay,  Mr.  Weir,  and  Mrs,.  Petrucci . 

2.  Who  would  you  invite  to  participate  in  future  institutes?    Make  a  list. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Weir,  Mrs.  Huber,  Dr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Overbeay, 
Mr.  Max  Woolly,  Dr.  Robert  Thompson,  Mrs.  S.  Swarensteyn,  Mr.  Regler, 
Mr.  Dodge,  More  houseparents,  Administrators  and  houseparents  from  other 
residential  institutions,  Mixture  of  superintendents,  principals,  deans, 
houseparents,  etc.  was  excellent,  more  teachers-nurses--dietitions,  teachers 
houseparents 

B .  Program  Content 

I  .  What  subjects  included  in  the  program  meant  the  most  to  you? 
In-service  training 
Communications 
Suggestions  for  improving  houseparent  competency 
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Role  of  the  houseparent 

Certification  of  the  houseparent 

Joint  curriculum  planning 

General  thought  stimulation  rather  than  solution 

Relationship  between  parent  and  houseparents 

Standards 

Duties  of  houseparents 

Need  for  cooperation  —  team  approach 

Ways    to  finance  in-service  programs. 

Professional  up  grading  of  houseparents 

Financial  and  budget  arguments 

Suggestions  on  load  and  duties 

Dr.  McCandless'  talk 
2.  What  new  ideas,  if  any,  have  you  received  that  you  think  will  enable  you  to  do 
a  better  job  concerning  administering  the  houseparent  program? 

Curriculum  guide 

Houseparent  manual 

Ways  to  finance  training 

Need  of  self  evaluation  by  houseparents 

Have  administrators  visit  dorms 

Intercommunication  among  all  people 

Provide  more  time  for  houseparent  participation  in  organizing  and  carrying 
out  programs 

Visit  other  schools 

Pre~service  and  in-service  training 

Books 

That  problems  are  not  unique 

You  must  be  flexible  in  cooperation  with  others 

Better  concept  of  many-sided  role  of  houseparent 

Stimulation  to  new  approaches 

Too  numerous  to  list 

Bulletin  board 

Be  more  sympathetic  with  fellow  workers 

Keep  dormitory  log 

Use  of  volunteers 

More  in-service  training 

Houseparents  visit  classrooms 

Teacher--- houseparent  coordination 

Teacher  visit  dormitories 

Library  open  at  night    (supervised) 

More  parties  in  the  dormitories  for  older  students 
C  .  Organization 

What  facets  of  procedure  and  organization  were  important  enough  to  retain  for 
future  workshops? 

More  time  on  each  area 


Casual  evening  group  activity  valuable  in  socializing 

Length  of  time 

Physical  setting 

Small  groups 

Participation 

Speeches  by  parents 

Small  group  discussion 

Ideation 

No  night  sessions 

Outstanding  speaker  for  general  sessions 

Ideation  could  furnish  materials  for  discussion  groups  following  initial  part 
of  workshop 
Further  Comments 
Too  much  time  spent  on  personal  experiences 

If  participants  were  all  administrators  it  would  make  for  more  efficient  use  of  time 
Put  on  a  program  on  administration  of  houseparent  programs  for  superintendents  at  APH 

meetings 
Would  like  a  one  or  two  week  workshop 
Needed  more  discussion  periods  with  questions  and  answers 
Needed  more  informal  discussion 
Make  tape  recording 

Outside  speakers  too  lengthy  and  lacked  experience  in  our  field 
How  about  a  teacher-houseparent  workshop  ? 
Participants  should  have  worked  more  and  come  up  with  a  definite  set  of  standards  for  the 

houseparent  program,  the  houseparent  in-service  program,  and  houeparent  certification 
Send  out  copies  of  lists  of  ideas  with  demand  that  they  be  returned  with  additions.    Then 

second  list  could  be  made  from  these  and  sent  to  all  participants 
Recap  last  morning  questionable-meaningful  reports  by  recorders  would  be  oetter  in 

understanding  discussions  of  other  groups  than  itemized  accounting  last  morning 
Have  a  teacher  talk  on  overall  cooperation  of  teachers  and  houseparents . 
This  workshop  should  give  motivation  and  incentive  for  improving  oneself. 
Socialization  was  good 
Houseparents  could  get  feeling  that  administrators  are  human  and  are  not  without  problems. 
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Introduction 

This  selected  list  of  references  has  been  prepared  as  a  result 
of  numerous  requests  from  houseparents,  administrators  and  teachers 
who  live  close  to  blind  children  in  dormitories  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.   The  list  has  been  compiled  for  the  most  part 
on  the  basis  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  brevity  of  the  references. 

(b)  the  ease  of  reading  for  busy  houseparents; 

(c)  the  variety  in  subject  matter  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  age  groups; 

(d)  the  need  for  professional  orientation  in  education,  social 
work,  psychology  and  child  development 

(e)  the  recognition  of  the  reed  on  the  part  of  houseparents  for 
professionsl  growth  through  reading. 

References  which  discuss  the  needs  of  all  children  are  also 
helpful  to  those  who  attempt  to  serve  blind  children.   These  are 
also  presented  as  the  result  of  our  belief  that  blind  children 
living  in  institutions  have  the  same  needs  for  help  from  profess- 
ional workers  that  children  experience  who  live  In  all  other  types 
of  institutions. 

The  division  of  lists  into  small  sections  is  made  only  as 
perhaps  a  quicker  source  of  reference  to  houseparents  with  different 
types  of  problems.   As  they  attempt  to  meet  their  specific  needs 
to  some  extent  through  professional  reading,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
divisions  will  be  of  some  assistance. 

Section  I  --Of  Special  Interest  to  All  Houseparents 

Because  of  the  discussion  of  the  houseparents'  responsibility 
the  problems  in  grouping  children,  and  other  factors  of  group 
living  as  they  affect  children,  this  section  should  present  both 
a  challenge  and  some  helpful  suggestions  as  the  houseparent  looks 
at  himself  in  terms  of  his  responsibility  to  the  group  of  children 
assigned. 

1. "Creative  Group  Living  in  a  Children's  Institution."  Edited 
by  Susanne  Schulze.  221  p.  $5.00  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y.  1951  Chapters  3,  6  and  7. 

2. "The  Housemother's  Guide."   Edith  M.  Stern.  91  p.  $.50 
Commonwealth  Fund,  J+l  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  19^6 

3. "The  Houseparent 's  Role."   Minnie  E.  Kelley.  Journal  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Inc.,  Vol. XXIX  No.  i|, 
April  1950,  l\   P.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  21+  West 
LuOth  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  $.35. 

i|,  "Forty-Five  in  the  Family."  Eva  Burmeister.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  [|.l 3  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $3.50. 

5. "The  Care  of  Children  in  Institutions.   A  Reading  Guide." 
Martin  Gula.  h&   p.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare. 195U« 
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Section  II--For  Those  Who  »Jould  Like  to  Read  in  the  General  Area 
of  Child  Development  and  Related  Areas 

l."A  Healthy  Personality  for  Every  Child."  Midcentury  White 

House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.   Health  Publications 

Institute,  Inc.  1951 
2. "An  Introduction  to  Child  Study."  Ruth  Strang.  705  p. 

MacmJllan  Company,  1951 
3. "These  Weil-Adjusted  Children."  Grace  Langdon  &  I.W.  Stout 

$3.75.  John  Day  Co.,  Inc.  62  W.  1+5 th  St., New  York  19,N.Y.  '51 
]+. "Peelings  Are  Facts."  Margaret  M.  Heaton.  An  Intergroup 

Education  Pamphlet,  National  Conference  of  Christians  & 

Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $.25. 
5. "Understanding  Children's  Behavior."  Parent-Teacher  Series. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  191+9 
6. "Teacher  Listen--The  Children  Speak."   James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Mental  Health  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 

Association,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  19^9. 
7. "Understanding  Your  Child."  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  188  p. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $-2.95  '52 

Section  III--For  Houseparents  Who  Feel  the  Need  to  Read  Concerning 
Discipline 

In  the  important  area  of  relationship  between  houseparents 
and  children  in  times  when  things  may  not  be  going  too  well,  there 
Is  often  a  desire  to  examine  the  approach,  and  to  gain  whatever 
help  may  be  available  from  professional  thinking.   These  short 
references  are  suggested  for  such  needs. 

l."A  Pound  of  Prevention,  How  Teachers  Can  Meet  the  Emotional 
Needs  of  Young  Children."   James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  63  p. 
Committee  on  Mental  Health,  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  ,  191+7- 

2. "Discipline,  An  Interpretation."  The  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N. W. ,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
$.25,  191+Ll. 

3. "How  to  Discipline  Your  Children."  Dorothy  W.  Baruch.  $.25. 
Public  Affairs  Committee  No.  151+.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets, 
22  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

[(.."Discipline."  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  $.60.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  1951 

5. "Discipline  for  Today's  Children  And  Youth."  George  V. 

Sheviakov  and  Fritz  Redl.  $.50  Association  for  Supervision 
&  Curriculum  Develonment,N. E. A. ,  1201  16 th  St.  ,N.W.  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.  191+1+* 

6. "Discipline  in  the  Child  Care  Institution."  David  Hallowitz 
&  William  Singer.  $.L[.5.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  1950 
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Section  IV — For  ^'hose  Who  Need  Help  with  Play  and  Recreation  for 
Young  Children. 

All  houseparents  of  young  children  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
to  help  children  plan  and  enjoy  their  leisure  hours.   These  re- 
ferences should  offer  some  suggestions  as  well  as  Ideas  concerning 
a  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  children's  real  need  for  play 
as  it  contributes  to  his  growth  and  development. 

1. "Games  for  Quiet  Hours  and  Small  Spaces."  $.20  National 

Recreation  Association.  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. '38 
2. "Games  for  Children."  J. 50.  National  Recreation  Association 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  191+3 
3. "Play:   A  Yardstick  of  Growth."  Clara  Lambert.  $.20  Play 

Schools  Association,  Inc.  19I4.I  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  1938 
I)..  "Home  Play."  $.75  National  Recreation  Association  19I+5 
5.  "Play:   A  Child's  Way  of  Growing  Up."  Clara  Lambert.  $.lj.O 

Play  Schools  Association,  Inc.  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 
Ll9,  N.Y,  1914.7 
6. "The  Wise  Choice  of  Toys."  Kfchel  Kawin.  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  1937 
7."McCall's  Giant  Golden  Make-It  Book."  $2.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1953 


Section  V--A  Miscellaneous  List  Just  in  Case  There  is  a  Desire  to 
Read  Further. 

This  list  gives  seme  references  which  offer  help  to  house- 
parents  of  older  children  and  suggests  some  topics  which  have  not 
been  covered  in  previous  references.   It  presents  seme  references 
which  should  be  of  help  to  houseparents  desiring  to  assist  with 
problems  in  the  area  of  sex  education.   It  also  presents  some 
references  for  those  houseparents  who  are  concerned  over  the  ed- 
ucational programs  of  the  children  living  in  their  various  dorm- 
itories or  cottages  where  there  Is  a  study  hour,  or  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  Is  spent  In  joint  participation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  houseparents  in  the  educational  programs  of 
the  children. 

l."The  Adolescent  and  His  World."  Irene  M.  Josselyn.  $1.75 

Family  Service  Association  of  America.  1952 
2. "Psychosocial  Development  of  Children."  Irene  M.  Josselyn 

$1.75.  Family  Service  Association  of  America  I9I4.8 
3. "Family  Life  Education.  $.20.  (Special  issue  of  "Family 

Service  Highlights."  February  1953)  Family  Service  Assn. 

of  America  1953. 
1|.  "Parents  and  Teachers  as  Partners."   Eva  H.  Grant.  Science 
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Research  Associates,  Inc. ,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.  ,  Chicago  10, 

Illinois,  1952 
5.  Additional  Science  Research  Associates  booklets  as  follows: 

#l5U--Discovering  Your  Real  Interests 

#155--Dating  Days 

#510 — Growing  Up  Socially 

#5H --Looking  Ahead  to  Marriage 

#5l2--Money  And  You 

#51 6 — Our  World  of  Work 

#560--High  School  Handbook 

#56 7 --Where  Are  Your  Manners? 

#593 --What  is  Honesty? 

#700--Your  Taste  And  Good  Design 

#701^- -Your  Club  Handbook 

#708- -Parenthood 

#803--Baby-Sitters »  Handbook 

#8ol| — Building  Your  Philosophy  of  Life 

#919 — When  Children  Start  Dating 

#73l|-_Clubs  Are  Fun 
6. "Selected  Papers  in  Casework,"  National  Conference  of 
.  Social  Work,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1951.  Education  for  Respon- 
sible Parenthood--Grace  Mayberg.  P.  18. 

Homemaker  Service  as  a  Method  of  Serving  Children-- 

Margaret  Fi t z s immon s .  P.  32 

Meeting  the  Mental  Health  Needs  of  Children  in  School 

Today:  Psychiatric  Implications  for  the  Practice  of  School 

Social  Work- -Jules  V.  Coleman,  M.D.  P.  70. 

Casework  Services  Today  In  Institutions  for  Delinquent 

Children- -Norman  V.  Lourie  P.  96. 

Discussion  of  Casework  Services  Today  in  Institutions  for 

Delinquents --Alan  Keith-Lucas  P.  115. 

Casework  Methods  and  Psychological  Techniques  in  Selection 

of  Adoption  Applicants--Frieda  M.  Kuhlmann  P.  138. 

Long  Time  Temporary  Placement  of  Children--Mary  E.  Lewis 

P.  151. 
7. "Exploring  Nature  With  Your  Child."  Dorothy  Edwards 

Shuttle sworth.  The  Greystone  Press,  100  Sixth  Ave. 

New  York  13,  N.Y.  1952 
8. "How  to  Study  the  Behavior  of  Children."  Driscoll.  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  1950 
9.  "Being  a  Good  Parent.1,'  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  $.60  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1951 
10. "When  Children  Ask  About  Sex."  The  Child  Study  Assn.  of 

America,  Inc.  132  E.  7^-th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  1953 
11. "Children  And  You,  A  Primer  of  Child  Care."  Eva  Knox  Evans 

G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  191+3 . 
12. "The  Controversial  Problem  of  Discipline."  Katherine  M.  Wolf 

Child  Study  Center,  Yale  University,  The  Child  Study  Assn. 

of  America  132  E.  "7l+th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  1953 
13. "Growing  Up  In  The  World  Today."  $.25  The  Massachusetts 
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Society  for  Social  Hygiene,  lllj.5  Little  Bldg.,  Boston  16, 
Mass.  191+9 
li|.  "Children  Who  Hate"  Fritz  Redl  k   David  lineman  $3.^0. 
The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  111.  1951 


Sent  to  Ex.  Secy.  AAIB,  ON  LOAN  for  use  at  Mid-Western  Houseparents 
Workshop. 

THE  HOUSEMOTHER'S  GUIDE  by  Edith  M.  Stern 

FORTY-FIVE  IN  THE  FAMILY  by  Burmeister 

THE  WORKSHOP  WAY  OF  LEARNING  by  Earl  C.  Kelley 

TEACHERS  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  BLIND,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  Education 

and  Welfare  Office  of  Education 

A  TEACHER  IS  A  PERSON  by  Charles  H.  Wilson 

INSTITUTIONS  SERVING  CHILDREN  by  Hopkirk 

EFFECTIVE  HOME-SCHOOL  RELATIONS  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 

DELINQUENT  BOYS  by  Albert  K.  Cohen 

DON'T  BE  AFRAID  OF  YOUR  CHILD  by  Hilde  Bruch,  M.D. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  CHILDHOOD  by  Catherine  Stern  &  Toni  S.  Gould 

TEACHING  THE  SLOW  LEARNING  CHILD  by  Marion  F.  Smith 

EDUCATING  THE  RETARDED  CHILD  by  Kirk  Johnson 

TRUANTS  FROM  LIFE  by  Bruno  Bettelhei 

TEACHING  YOUNG  CHILDREN  by  Gans,  Stendler,  Almy 

FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  LEARNING  MATERIALS,  Div.  of  Surveys  and  Field 

Services,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

INTO  YOUR  TEENS  BY  Helen  Shacter,  Gladys  Gardner  Jenkins,  W.  W. 

Bauer,  M.D. 

GROUP  WORK  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  by  Gisela  Konopka 

IN  SEARCH  OF  SELF  by  Jersild 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  I 

The  following  two  bibliographies  are  of  books  that  were  on  display  at 
the  Conference.   Bibliography  II  are  books  and  pamphlets  displayed 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  can 
be  obtained  from  them.   Your  Conference  Chairman  would  particularly 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  Martin  Gula's  annotated  bibliography 
entitled  "The  Care  of  Children  In  Institutions."  Education  and 
Welfare,  through  the  Children's  Bureau. 

BOOKS 

1.  Love  is  Not  Enough  --  Bettelheim,  Bruno 

2.  Forty-five  in  a  Family  --  Burmeister,  Eva 

3.  Roofs  for  the  Family  --  Burmeister,  Eva. 

\\,         Emotional  Problems  of  Living  --  English,  0.  Spurgeon  and 
Pearson,  Gerald 
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5.  Psychology  of  Adolescence  —  Garrison,  Karl  C. 

6.  Psychotherapy  In  Child  Guidance  --  Hamilton,  Gordon 

7.  The  Housemother  --  Keene,  Sister  Mary  Charles 

8.  Group  Work  in  the  Institution  --  Kcnopka,  Giesla 

9.  Guide  for  Child-Care  Workers  --  Mayer,  Fritz 

10.  Discovering  Myself  --  National  Forum.  Publication 

11.  Nebraska  Laws  Covering  Children  and  Youth  --  Nebraska  Youth 

Council 

12.  Separation  and  Placement  —  Ner  Littner 

13.  Creative  Group  Living  in  a  Children's  Residential  Institution 

--Schulze,  Susanna 
II4..    Child  Psychology  and  Development  --  Thorpe,  Louis  P. 
15.    Children  Who  Hate  --  Wineman,  David  and  Redl,  Fritz 

PAMPHLETS 

1.  Social  Work  Journal 

2.  Common  Childhood  Diseases  --  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

3.  Discipline  --  George  V.  Sheviakon  and  Fritz  Redl 
1L|_.  Discipline  --  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 

5.  Discipline  In  the  Child-Care  Institutions—Child  Welfare 

League  of  America 

6.  Understanding  Your  Teen-Ager  --  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

7.  Your  Child  Grows  Up  --  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

8.  Growing  Up  Socially  --  Ellis  Weitzman 

9.  What  Employers  Want  --  James  C.  Worthy 

10.  Dating  Days  --  Lester  A.  Kirkendall  &  Ruth  Farnham  Osborne 

11.  Fundamental  Needs  of  the  Child  --  Lawrence  K.  Frank 

12.  A  Pshchiatric  View  of  Personality  Structure  in  Children  -- 

Richard  L.  Jenkins 

13.  Psychosocial  Development  of  Children  --  Irene  M.  Joselyn 
II4..    Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love 

15.  The  Housemothers  Guide  --  ^dith  M.  Stern 

16.  Readings  for  "Houseparents  of  Children's  Institutions"  -- 

Alan  Keith-Lucas  and  Alton,  M.  Broten 

17.  The  Adolescent  and  his  World  --  Irene  M.  Joselyn 

18.  Quotes  for  Youth  Leaders  --  Ben  Solomon 

19.  The  Institution  as  a  Casework  Agency  --  Helen  R.  Hagan 

20.  The  Child  in  the  Institution  --  Orlo  L.  ^Crissay 

21.  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  ^aring  and  Child  Placing  Agencies 

in  Nebraska  --  Nebraska  Child  Welfare  Assn. 

22.  8  Mistakes  Parents  Make  --  Parents  Association 

23.  Understanding  Ourselves  —  Marion  L.  Falgree 

PERIODICALS 

1.  Children 

2.  Parents  Magazine 

3.  Child  Welfare  -  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  II 
BOOKS 

1.  The  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child  —  Gerald,  Margaret  Wilson 

2.  Casework  Services  for  Children  --  Gordon,  Henrietta  L. 

3.  How  Can  We  Increase  Services  for  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Children-Hagan,  Helen  R. 
1|.     Residential  Treatment  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children-- 
Hagan,  Helen  R. ,  and  Reid,  Joseph  H. 

5.  Bringing  Cohesion  to  a  Cottage  Group  -  Richardson,  Annabella 

6.  Strengthening  Family  Life  --  Williams,  Irene  H. 

7.  Group  Work  with  Children  in  a  Medical  Setting 

PAMPHLETS 

1.  Some  Traumatic  Effects  of  Separation  and  Placement-Ner  Littner 

2.  Supervision  of  Houseparents  --  Morris  F.  Mayer 

3.  The  Institution  as  a  Casework  Agency  --  Helen  R.  Hager 

\\,  The  Foster  Care  of  Children  with  Psychotic  Mothers  --  Eliz.G. 

Meier 

5.  Daytime  Care--Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

6.  Selected  References  --  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

7.  Child  Welfare  Bibliography  --  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

8.  Adoption  for  School-age  Children  in  Institutions  --  Child 

Welfare  League  of  America 

9.  Adoption  for  Children  with  Pathology  in  their  Background  -- 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
10.     Safeguarding  the  Emotional  Health  of  our  Children  --  Anne  Frued 
11'.     Relationships  Between  Child  Care  Agencies  --  Helen  P.  Hagan 

12.  Community  Organization  of  Child  welfare  Services  --  Child 

Welfare  League  of  America 

13.  Public  Welfare  Services  to  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes  -- 

Annie  Lee  Sandusky 
II4-.     Foster  Home  Services  to  Children  --  Marie  H.  O'Connell 

15.  A  Manual  for  Foster  Parents  --  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer. 

16.  Casework  with  Foster  Parents  --  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer. 

17.  Finding  Fester  Homes  --  Cornelia  M.  Ougheltree 

18.  Working  with  the  Child  and  His  Parents  —  Child  Welfare  League 

of  America 

19.  Foster  Home  Care  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  —  Child 

Welfare  League  of  America 

20.  Liability  of  Social  Agencies  --  Joseph  H.  Hass 

21.  The  Strains  and  Stresses  on  the  Child  Welfare  Worker--Ner  Littner 

22.  Clothing  Practices  --  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

23.  The  Roll  of  Casework  in  Institutional  Services  for  Adolescents 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
2I4..     An  Institutional  Approach  to  the  Parent  --  Child  Relationship  — 

Willner,  Milton 
25.- 

Principles,  Values  and  Assumptions  Underlying  Adoption 

Practices  —  Joseph  H.  Reid 
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"26.    Specialized  Group  Care  for  Adolescents  --  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America 

27.  The  Community  Agency  and  its  Responsibility  to  the  Community- 

Child  welfare  League  of  America 

28.  Guide  to  Board  Organization  and  Administrative  Problems 


References  from  Child-Caring  Institutions 

American  Public  Health  Association:  "Services  for  Handicapned 
Children,  A  Guide  to  General  Principles  and  Practices  for  Public 
Health  Personnel."  New  York:  American  Public  Health  Assn.  1955  11+ 8  pp. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  "Children  Under 
Institutional  Care  and  in  Poster  Homes--1933"  Washington,  D.C. : 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935.  125  pp. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce:  "United  States 
Census  of  Population:  1950;  Special  ^epor ts--Institutional  Population" 
Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1^53.  211pp. 

Cohen,  Frank  J.:  "Children  in  Trouble:  An  Experiment  in  Institutional 
Child  Care."  New  York:  Norton,  1952  252  pp. 

Hagan,  Helen:  "The  Institution  as  a  Casework  Agency"  New  York: 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  195I+.  25  pp. 

Kline,  Draza  B. :  Should  Children  Be  Separated  from  Their  Parents? 
"The  Child,"  1953,  17,  71-7U  (January) 

Konopka,  Gisela:  "Group  Work  in  the  Institution—A  Modern  Challenge." 
New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Company  195^«  30L|_  pp. 

Muroff,  Melvin;  Cadman,  William;  Averill,  Stuart;  and  others:  "A 
Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Residential  Treatment  of  Delinquents." 
Topeka:  Boys  Industrial  School,  1957  lb  pp. 

Reid,  Joseph  and  Hagan,  Helen:  "Residential  Treatment  of  Emotionallly 
Disturbed  Children--A  Descriptive  Study."   New  York:  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  1952.  313  pp. 

Sites,  Walter,  and  Farrar,  Marcella:  "Toward  Better  Adjusted 
Children--3chools  and  Community  Agencies  work  Together."  Cleveland: 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  Oct.  1957.  72  pp. 

Social  Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis:  "A  Study  of  Sixteen  Children's 
Institutions  in  St.  Louis  &  St.  Louis  County."  St.  Louis:  Social 
Planning  Council,  195k-    88. pp. 

South  Dakota  Children's  Home  Society  Newsletter,  August  1957 
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Tarjan,  George:  What  Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  Can 
Achieve.  "Children  1956"  3,95-101  (May- June) 

United  Community  Services:  "Learning  to  Live"  Savannah,  Georgia: 
United  Community  Services,  1956.  113  pp. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  "elf are,  Children's 
Bureau:  "Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children—Guides  and 
Goals."   Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  36O,  1957.   119  pp. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education:  "Statistics  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Children" 
Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1952-53  78  pp. 
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GOLDEN   RULE    LIVING   REPORT 


DINING  ROOM 

1 .  General  Table  Manners 

2.  Cooperation 

3.  Courteous 

4.  Attitude 
HOUSEKEEPING 

1 .  Order  of  Personal  Belongings 

2 .  General  Appearance 

3 .  Pride  in  Housekeeping 
GROOMING 

1 .  Appearance 

2 .  Bathing 

3 .  Use  of  Deodorant 

4.  Hair 

5.  Teeth 

6.  Nails 

7.  Posture 
SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 

1 .  Observes  School  and  Group  Rules 

2.  Respect  Others'  Rights  and  Properties 

3 .  Care  of  School  Property 

4.  Exe«*;ises  Self-Control 

5.  Follows  Directions  Promptly 

6.  Uses  Time  Wisely 

7.  Personal  Modesty 
LEADERSHIP  ABILITY 

1 .  Thinks  Things  Through 

2 .  Makes  Constructive  Effort  at  times 

3.  Uses  Leadership  Wisely 
Comments: 


Highly 
Commendable 

Satisfactory 

needs 
Improvement 

. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

r- 

Name 


Grade 


Quarter 19— — -19 Dormitory  — — 

Check  (  **)  if  improvement  is  needed 


Leadership 

Respect  for  Property 

Dining  Room  Conduct 

Cooperation - 

Grooming 

Posture 

Thrift 


Mobility 

Emotional  Control 
D  ependability 
Clean  Speech  and  Habits 
Housekeeping 
Courtesy 
Appreciation 


-Matron  or  Supervisor 


■ 


i 


■ 


• 


■ 


FTTgRTy 

Commendable 


HOME    LIFE    IN    DORMITORY 
DAILY  LIVING 

I  .    Is  contented  and  happy 
Is  self-reliant 

Works  and  plays  well  with  others 
Shows  dependability 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

II. 

12. 


Listens  attentively  and  follows  direction 

Tries  and  tries  again 
Shows  growth  in  dressing  alon^ 
Observes  personal  cleanliness 
Brushes  teeth  regularly 

Learning  to  tie  shoes 
Table  manners 

Tries  for  general  improvement 


LEARNING  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEPING 


Bedmaking 

a  .    Has  not  yet  begun 

b.    Learning  to  make  bed  each  morning 
Keeps  locker  in  order 
Is  careful  with  toys  and  equipment 


Satisfactory 


Needs 
Improvement 


COMMENTS 


DAILY   RECORD   OF   STUDENT    POPULATION 
Name                                                              Month    of 

1   l  2 

3    j  4 

5 

J. 

i 

£. 

i 

3. 

.4. 

i 

»5. 

:     i        i 

Is 


Dor  m  i  t 

or  y 

* 

29    j  30 

31      ■ 

i 

1 

Name 


Going  Out 


RELIEF   OF   SUPERVISOR 
Bldg. 


M  .    Return 


Out  Address 


Telephone 


M 


Person  on  Duty 
Signed  


Date 


Approved 


. 


■ 

: 


■ 
- 

■ 

! 
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W_EJ_KL_Y    PU_N  L    PERFORMA_N_CE   REPORT 

JLy r  Pj?.ie  :~^°    improve    the    study    habits 
of   our    pupils    through    a    more 
corrdinated    teacher    -    matron 
effect  . 

S  u  b_[e c  r :    -    Students    who    failed    to    make    -       's'vii.tory 
satisfactory    grades    in    the 
following    subjects   during 
th«   week   of . 

7TH    GRADE   SCIENCE  8TH    GRADE   SCIENCE 


GENERAL  MATH  ALGEBRA 


HEALTH  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


BIOLOGY  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


To:  From: 


Matron  Teacher 


I 


• 


I 


. 


. 


I. 


■      ■     !! 


GIRLS  CLOTHING  LIST 


NAME 


Summary  made  by 


supervisor 


pupil 


DATE  OF  ARRIVAL 


CLOTHING  BROUGHT: 


NUMBER 


CONDITION 


Sunday  Dresses 

School  Dresses 

Everyday  Slips 

Sunday  Slips 

Sweater  or  Jacket 

Winter  Coat 

Winter  Hat 

Gloves 

Gym  Shoes 

Pajamas 

Underwear 

Brassieres 

Handkerchiefs 

School  Oxfords 

Dress  Shoes 

House  Slippers 

Bathrobe 

Sweater  and  Skirt  (Combination) 

Slacks 

Anklets 

Hairbrush  and  Comb 

Galoshes 


TEACHERS,  HOUSEPARENTS,  RECREATION  &  STORE  SUPERVISORS 

Please  list  below  pupils  who  should  be  restricted  on  show  permits  and  other  permits  for  activities 
such  as  wrestling,  bowling,  musical  programs,  participating  in  recreation  or  store,  etc.,  due  to 
poor  preparation  of  assignments  or  abuse  of  school  rules. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL 


REASON  FOR  RESTRICTION  (Explain) 


This  list  should  be  turned  into  the  office  each  Friday  afternoon  along  wit-h  attendance  reports  and 
other  reports.    Restriction  of  permits  when  deemed  necessary  will  be  for  the  following  week. 


Date 


Signature 


• 


BQYS  CLOTHING  LIST 

DATE SUMMARY  MADE  BY 

Pupil's  Name 

Address 


CLOTHING  BROUGHT: 

ITEM  NUMBER  CONDITION 

Sunday  Suit  

Jackets  and  Sweaters  (school)  

Jackets  and  Sweaters  (Play)  

Pajamas  

School  Trousers  

Coveralls  or  Play  Trousers  

Sunday  Shirts 

School  Shirts  

Overcoat  

Gloves  

Hat  or  Cap  

Underwear 

Gym  Shoes  

Rubbers  or  Overshoes  

Sunday  Shoes  

School  Shoes 
Bedroom  Slippers 

Bathrobe  

Suspenders 
Socks 

Handkerchiefs  

Neckties  

Belts  IZIZZZZZZI 

Toothbrush 
Hairbrush  or  Comb 


LAUNDRY  BLANK 


LAUNDRY  BLANK 


ROOM 
NAME" 


DATE 


PILLOW  CASES 
SHEETS 


BED  SPREADS__ 
HAND  TOWELS 
BATH  TOWELS  J 
DISHTOWELS_ 

BATH  MATS 

SCARFS 


TABLE  CLOTHS_ 
TABLE  NAPKINS 
TABLE  PADS 


APRONS  (STATE) 
DUST  MOPS 


RADIATOR  COVERS 
RUGS 


SHOWER  CURTAINS 
MATTRESS  PADS 


ROOM__ 
NAME_ 
DRESSES 
BELTS 


DATE 


SHIRTS 

UNDERWEAR 
PAJAMAS 


NIGHT  GOWNS 

STOCKINGS [ 

GIRL3S'SLIP_ 
BLOUSES 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
WASH  CLOTHS_ 
APRONS 


WORK  TROUSERS 

T-SHIRT [ 

SHORTS 


Do  not  send  any  of  the  above  items  unless 
clearly  marked . 


DATE 


Telephone  permit  issued  to 


by 


Supervisor 


DATE 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPAIRS  ARE  NEEDED  IN 
BLDG.  DORM 


ATTENTION: 


REQUESTED  BY 
APPROVED  BY  " 


REQUEST  FOR  SUPPLIES 

Date  - 


I960 


To  be  used 


ITEM 


QUANTITY 


SIZE 


REQUESTED  BY 


• 


1 


Dear  Mr .  and  Mrs . 

This  is  to  advise  you  that 

been  put  to  bed  in 

his/her  room 

the  hospital 

He/She  is not  very  sick 

quite 

seriously  ill 

The  doctor  thinks  it  is 


the  hospital 
his/her  bed 


is  ill  and  has 


has  been  reieaed  from 


and  is  back  in  class. 


(House  Parent) 


(superintendent) 


PERMIT  TO  LEAVE  GROUNDS 

NAME 

Date  J    Out    |      Initials    j         In                  Initials          Destination    c  >d  Reasons 

1                                         j                         j 

! 

1 

1 

1 

| 

I 

1           1             i 

1           i             i 

STUDENT  VISIT  PERMISSION 


I  hereby  give  permission  for  my  child  to  go  into  the  home  of  anyone  the  school 
might  consider  suitable. 


Signed 


(Name  of  Parent) 
Or,  my  child  may  go  into  homes  where  I  have  given  written  permission  as  follows 
LIST  of  HOMES  TO  BE  VISITED 


Signed 


(Name  of  Parent) 


NAME 


dormitory 


PERMISSION  TO  VISIT  DORMITORIES 

Date 


has  permission  from  the  Office  to  visit 

from  to 


SIGNED 


- 
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INFORMATION  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 

CONCLRN1NG  HOUSEPARENT  POSITIONS  IN  SEVERAL  STATES 

State  No.  1. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  17th  in  which  you  in- 
dicated your  interest  in  the  Civil  Service  setup  for  the  house- 
parent  positions  at  our  school. 

The  position  of  houseparent  carries  the  title,  "Counselor, 
School  for  the  Blind,"  under  the  State  Civil  Service  setup. 
Enclosed  I  am  sending  you  copies  of  the  examination  accouncement 
for  this  position  which  also  includes  facts  about  the  entrance 
requirements  and  about  the  position  itself,  including  the  salary 
range. 

In  order  to  be  appointed  to  this  position,  the  name  of  the 
person  must  appear  on  an  eligible  list,  Counselor,  School  for  the 
Blind.  From  this  list  the  Superintendent  can  appoint  one  of  the 
first  three  listed  individuals.  Whenever  a  person  is  appointed 
off  the  list,  the  next  person  on  the  list  joins  the  three  eligibles 
among  whom  an  appointment  can  be  made.   Eligible  lists  are 
established  by  the  following  three  steps: 

1)  Filing  an  application. 

2)  Written  examination. 

3)  Oral  interview. 

The  application  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Personnel 
Board  who  determines  whether  the  applicant  staisfies  the  entrance 
requirements.   If  this  is  the  case,  he  is  informed  of  the 
examination  date.  The  examination  is  arranged  and  conducted  by 
the  State  Personnel  Board.  The  actual  tests  are  not  available  for 
any  use  except  in  connection  with  the  written  examination.  If 
the  applicant  has  passed  the  written  examination,  he  is  invited  to 
an  oral  interview.  This  interview  is  conducted  under  the  chair- 
manship of  a  representative  of  the  State  Personnel  Board  with 
the  Oral  Interview  Board  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the 
agency  (in  our  case  the  Superintendent)  and  of  a  private  citizen 
who  is  selected  by  the  State  Personnel  Board  on  the  basis  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  oral  interview 
is  conducted.  The  written  test  and  the  qualifications  appraisal 
(oral  interview)  are  weighted  on  a  6  -  h   ratio  and  the  eligible 
list  is  established  based  on  the  rating  attained  in  each  part  of 
the  examination. 

The  salary  range  means  that  a  houseparent  must  start  at  the 
base  salary  (&358  at  present,  but  6%   higher  beginning  July  1st) 
regardless  of  training  and  previous  experience.  Exceptions  are  only 
made  if  a  person  transfers  from  another  State  agency  where  he  or  she 
had  a  salary  higher  than  the  base  salary  in  a  comparable  position. 
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continued 


Under  such  circumstances  the  State  Personnel  Board  permits  appoint* 
ment  on  the  second  or  third  step. 

The  increments  are  yearly.  I  might  add  that  our  counselors 
(houseparents)  pay  about  ^18  per  month  for  their  room  and  50#  for 
each  meal  consumed  by  a  meal  ticket  arrangement. 

Our  counselors  are  on  a  *+8  hour  week  which  consists  of  the  ifO 
hours  required  of  State  employees  plus  8  hours  overtime  \\reekly. 
Thus,  they  accumulate  one  day  overtime  for  each  week  served  which 
provides  for  them  enough  compensation  to  carry  through  a  good  part 
of  the  summer  in  addition  to  the  15  days  (3  weeks)  vacation  which 
all  State  employees  have  for  a  year's  service.  Also,  there  are 
sick  leave  benefits  and  other  fringe  benefits  which  all  State 
employees  share. 

We  have  no  differential  classifications  other  than  the  yearly 
salary  increments  for  counselors. 


CAREERS  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
STATE  PLRSONNEL  BOARD 

examination  for 

COUNSELOR,  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

This  is  an  open  competitive  examination.  Applications  will 

not  be  accepted  on  a  promotional  basis. 

Final  Date  For  Filing  Applications March  *+,  1960 

Examination  Date * . . . .  .March  26,  1960 

Salary  Range $358-376-395- 

>+1 5-^36 

If  you  meet  the  extrance  requirements  for  the  above  class  and 
for  Counselor,  School  for  the  Deaf,  scheduled  on  the  same  day,  you 
may  file  for  both  examinations  on  a  single  application. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  must  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 
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continued 

Education:  Equivalent  to  completion  of  two  years  of  college, 
preferably  including  such  courses  as  child  welfare,  mental  hygiene, 
or  educational  psychology.   (Full-time  paid  experience  in  education 
or  recreation  work  with  groups  of  boys  or  girls  may  be  substituted 
for  a  maximum  of  two  yeers  of  the  required  education  on  a  year- 
for-year  basis.) 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  POSITION 

Under  direction,  a  Counselor,  School  for  the  Blind,  acts  as 
a  house  parent  in  the  supervision  of  the  daily  activities  (other 
than  those  supervised  by  teachers)  of  a  group  of  resident  or  day 
student  boys  or  girls  in  the  State  Schoo  for  the  Blind. 

He  exercises  general  supervision,  outside  of  school  hours, 
over  a  group  of  blind  students;  supervises  and  participates  in 
outdoor  and  indoor  recreation;  guides  students  in  their  personal 
problems;  arranges  and  supervises  social  functions;  supervises 
leisure  time  activities  of  the  group;  and  gives  training  in  social 
behavior  and  table  etiquette. 

He  distributes  and  inventories  clothes,  laundry,  and  linen; 
is  responsible  for  children's  observance  of  school  and  dormitory 
rules;  supervises,  trains,  and  assits  children  in  bathing,  dressing, 
bedmaking,  personal  hygiene,  and  grooming;  assists  students  in 
writing  letters  and  preparing  school  work,  and  inspects  dormitory 
rooms  and  closets  for  cleanliness. 

He  accompanies  students  between  various  campus  buildings  and 
on  trips  outside  the  school  grounds.  As  required,  he  drives  a 
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continued 

a  c&r  or   bus  to  transport  students  to  various  appointments  away 
from  the  campus. 

He  keeps  records;  prepares  reports  on  individual  development 
and  group  activities;  and  does  other  work  as  required. 

Counselors  may  be  required  to  live  at  the  schoo.  No  quarters 
are  available  for  married  couples.  Persons  employed  as  Counselors 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  normally  work  during  the  school  term 
which  runs  from  September  to  June* 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  EXAMINATION 
Place  of  Examination:  The  written  test  will  be  give  in  such  places 
in  the  state  as  the  number  of  candidates  and  conditions  warrant. 

Ordinarily,  qualification  appraisal  interviews  are  scheduled 
in  certain  cities.  However,  locations  of  interviews  may  be 
limited  or  extended  as  conditions  warrant. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  EXAMINATION 

A  minimum  rating  of  70.00$  must  be  attained  in  each  part  of 
the  examination. 
Written  Tests  Weighted  6 

1.  Problems  and  principles  in  child  guidance. 

2.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  and 
techniques  of  group  activities  for  boys  and  girls. 

Qualifications  Appraisal:  Weighted  1+ 

Education,  Experience,  Personal  Traits,  and  Fitness  -  Appraisal 

will  be  by  interview  or  by  evaluation  of  the  application;  the  same 

method  will  apply  to  all  candidates. 


' 
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continued 

Evaluation  of  personal  traits  and  fitness  may  be  omitted  if  not 
considered  feasible. 

Personal  qualifications  include  ability  to  supervise  and 
PflrUcapate  in  vigorous  physical  activities,  with  children;  ability 
to  secure  respect  and  cooperation;  ability  to  maintain  fair  but 
firm  discipline;  ability  to  analyze  situations  accurately  and  to 
adopt  an  effective  course  of  action;  willingness  to  live  and  work 
in  a  resident  school;  genuine  interest  in  working  with  children 5 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  blind  children  in  a 
special  school;  high  standards  of  morals  and  speech;  and  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  state  below. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Applications  are  obtainable  from  State  Personnel  Board  offices 
and  local  offices  of  the  Department  of  Employment. 

Applications  filed  at  State  Personnel  Board  offices  must  be 
filed  not  later  than  the  close  of  business  on  the  final  filing 
dates.  Applications  filed  by  mail  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  of  the  final  filing  date. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  citizens  except  as  provided 
by  Labor  Code  Section  ^^Uh   relating  to  the  employment  of  noncitizens 
in  professional  work. 

Fingerprinting  is  required.   Investigation  may  be  made  of 
employment  records  and  personal  histories. 
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Continued 

G  eneral  qualifications.:   C  uyst  possess  es  ential  personal 

qualifications  including  intergrity,  initiative,  dependability,  good 

judgment,  and  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  others;  and  must  be 

in  good  health  and  free  from  disabling  defects.   Veterans  Preferences; 

Submit  requests  with  proof  of  eligibility  to  the  Department  of 

Veterans  Affairs,  P,  .  ^ox  1559,  Sacramento  7,  California,  previous 

to  the  examiniation  datr,  unless  eligibility  has  been  permanently 

established. 

Eligible  List:   Eligible  lists  will  expire  in  from  one  to  four  years 

unless  otherwise  stated  on  this  bulletin. 

State  No.  2 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  job  specificai  ions  for  Houseparents.   We  have 
two  grades,  I  and  II. 

Salary  for  houseparent  I  starts  at  $200  and 
in  5  years  reaches  $2l{.0. 

Salary  for  houseparent  II  starts  at  $220  and 
Re  a  ones  in  5  years  $261).. 

We  have  no  specific  tests  for  these  jobs. 

3  "PARENT  iSkk1    ~   Range  13  -  $200-$2l^0 
MATURE  OF  WORK  IiJ  THIS  CLASS 

This  is  child  guidance  work  assisting  in  the  care  and  trair 

of  dependent  children. 

A  n  employee  .n  this  class  assists  Houseparents  II  in  the 
guidance,  training  and  care  of  children  living  at  a  state  institution; 
but  will  not  have  direct  responsibility  for  a  roup  of  such. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Assists  in  the  dining  room  during  meal  hours. 

Participates  in  the  housekeeping  activities  of  the  institution. 

Distributes  mail  and  packages  to  the  children  and  reads  the  mail 
to  them  when  necessary. 

Assembles  laundry,  .instucts  children  in  regard  to  house  rules, 
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disciplines,  and  personal  habits. 

Makes  periodic  rounds  to  see  that  sleeping  conditions  are  proper 
and  that  children  are  cared  for  in  the  event  of  illness. 

A  ssists  in  the  playground  a  ctivities  of  the  children. 

Performs  related  work  as  required, 
ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGES,  ABILITIES,  AND  SKILLS 

Some  knowledge  of  the  modern  principles  and  practices  of  guiding 
and  trailing  dependent  childrnn. 

Knowledge  of  the  methods,  materials,  and  equipment  used  in 
institutional  housekeeping. 

Ability  to  secure  ond  hold  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of 
the  children. 

Ability  to  use  patience  in  dealing  with  children. 

Ability  to  prepare  simple  training  and  behavior  reports. 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Some  experience  in  household  management  and  the  care  of  childra 
at  the  family  level. 

HOUSEPARENT  II  -  l>)\.hZ    -  RANGE  l£  -  $22-$26Lj. 
NATURE  OF  w;KX  IN  THIS  GLASS 

This  is  responsible  work  in  supervising  the  care  and  training  of 
dependent  or  physically  handicapped  children. 

A  n  employee  in  this  class  is  responsible  for  a  housing  unit  of 
children  at  s  state  institution,  and  in  that  capacity  serves  as  a 
substitute  parent  for  the  c  ildren.   Employee  supervised  the  manners, 
morals,  conduct,,  and  physical  cleanliness  of  the  children  and  has 
responsibility  for  housekeeping  functions  of  the  unit  supervised. 
Work  is  erformed  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Houseparent 
Supervisor. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Directs  the  household  activities  of  a  fairly  large  unit,  and 
the  training  and  supervision  of  boys  or  girls  in  assigned  tasks. 

Participates  in  religious,  moral,  and  social  training  of  the 
children  and  acquaints  them  with  institutional  rules  in  regard  to 
discipline,  personal  habits,  and  living,  eating,  and  sleeping 
arrangements. 

Counsels  and  advises  children  on  personal  roblems. 

Advises  superior  as  to  necessary  supplies,  repairs,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  unit, 

Supervises  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  unit;  and 
renders  aid  in  minor  accidents  or  illnesses. 

Conducts  children  to  activities  on  the  institutional  grounds 
and  accompanies  thsm  outside. 

Performs  related  work  as  required. 
ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGES.  ILilLITIiJS  AND  SKILLS 

Knowledge  of  the  modern  principles  and  practices  of  guiding 
and  training  dependent  or  physically  handicapped  children. 

Knowledge  of  the  materials,  methods  and  equipment  used  in 
large-scale  housekeeping. 

Knowledge  of  simple  health  and  safety  precautions  and  of  first 
aid  methods. 

Ability  to  secure  cooperation  of  children  and  guide  them  in 
work,  play  and  recreational  activities. 
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Ability  to  appreciate  the  problems  faced  by  children  suffering 
physical  handicaps. 

Ability  to  prepare  simple  behavior  reports. 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Experience  in  household  management  and  the  care  of  children 

at  the  family  level. 

State  No.  3 

Attached  you  will  find  the  job  descriptions  of  our  dormitory 
counselors  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  general  Civil  Service  Regulations  apply  and  the  houseparents 
ordinarily  would  be  on  a  kO   hour  week.  However,  five  of  them  can 
elect  at  the  present  time  to  work  kQ   hours  which  is  paid  off 
during  the  summer  time  as  compensatory  time. 

A  test  has  been  designed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  after 
numerous  conferences  with  the  superintendent  at  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  myself,  which  is  given  as  a  screening  device  for  our 
dormitory  counselor  employees.  The  superintendents  are  allowed 
to  choose  one  of  the  top  three  on  the  Civil  Service  list  that  is 
compiled  from  the  exams.  However,  if  there  is  due  cause  that 
none  of  those  three  could  be  used,  the  next  three  on  the  list 
can  be  considered.  In  this  way  there  is  some  decree  of  selection 
through  interview  with  those  who  have  qualified. 

The  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  myself, 
along  with  Civil  Service  examination,  personnel,  determine  the 
credit  to  be  given  for  in-service  training  as  a  substitute  for 
the  two  years  of  college  work. 

Since  this  is  the  first  year  that  this  particular  Civil 
Service  exam  has  been  used,  the  houseparents  will  be  ranked  by 
myself  and  other  supervisors  here  at  the  institution  with  the 
rankings  forwarded  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  where  they 
made  on  the  Civil  Service  exam. 
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OREGON  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
CHILD  Ci.RE  WORKER 
SALARY:  $280     295     310     326 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES:  Assists  trained  personel  in 
the  guidance,  care,  and  training  of  physically  handicapped  child- 
ren within  a  living  unit  in  a  state  educational  institution;  does 
related  work  as  required. 

SUPERVISION  RECEIVED j  Works  under  the  direct 

supervision  of  a  dormitory  counselor  of  higher  grade,  who  assigns 
details  of  work,  teaches  proper  procedures,  and  reviews  work  for 
conformance  to  departmental  standards  and  policy. 
SUPERVISION  EXERCISED:  Supervision  of  employees 

is  not  a  responsibility  of  this  class. 
EXAMPLES  OF  PRINCIPAL  DUTIES: 

1.  Assists  in  helping  children  with  individual  problems  of  adjust- 
ment to  group  life  which  is  an  outgrowth. of  their  physical  handicap, 
such  as  social  behavior,  table  etiquette,  etc. 

2.  Assists  in  leading  children,  outside  of  school  hours,  in  day- 
to-day  living  activities  which  includes  personal  grooming,  hygiene, 
cleanliness,  conduct,  clothing,  and  the  general  neatness  and 
appearance  of  their  personal  property  and  living  quarters. 

3-  Assists  in  leading  children  in  leisure  and  recreational 
activities,  both  within  the  living  unit  and  out  of  doors,  which 
includes  individual  interests,  hobbies,  organized  gaaes,  and  social 
functions. 
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continued 

*+.   Participates  in  conferences  and  training  courses  to  further 
understanding  of  physical  handicapped  children's  problems. 

5.  May  mend  clothing,  sort  laundry  and  linen,  and  perform  other 
housekeeping  activities  during  school  hours. 

6.  Accompanies  students  between  various  campus  buildings  and  on 
trips  outside  the  school  grounds. 

7.  On  a  night  shift,  makes  rounds  of  the  sleeping  areas  to  take 

care  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  children,  and  to  insure  proper 

sleeping  conditions. 

RECRUITING  REQUIREMENTS 

KNOWLEDGE,  SKILL  AND  ABILITY;         Working  knowledge  of  normal 

child  behavior;  some  knowledge  of  practical  human  relations;  some 

knowledge  of  housekeeping,  procedures  and  equipment;  skill  in 

working  with  children  as  manifested  by  applicant's  interest, 

personality,  and  maturity;  ability  to  exercise  patience  and 

communicate  with  physically  handicapped  children  and  gain  their 

respect  and  donfidence;  ability  to  understand  and  follow  oral 

and  written  instructions;   ability  to  keep  records. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING;  Graduation  from  a  senior 

high  school,  preferably  supplemented  by  one  year  paid  experience 

in  working  with  children;  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent  combination 

of  experience  and  training. 
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OREGON  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
DORMITORY  COUNSELOR  1 
SALARY;  $310     326     3^2     360     380     MX) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES;  Counsels  physically  handi- 

capped children  by  giving  guidance,  care,  and  training  within  a 
living  unit  in  a  state  educational  institution;  does  related  work 
as  required. 

SUPERVISION  RECEIVED;  Works  under  the  supervision 

of  a  dormitory  counselor  of  higher  grade  who  assigns  shift  respon- 
sibilities, and  reviews  work  for  d  onformance  to  departmental 
standards  and  policy. 

SUPERVISION  EXERCISED;  May  exercise  partial  super- 

vision in  a  lead  capacity  over  child  care  workers  and  other  house- 
keeping employees. 
EXAMPLES  OF  PRINCIPAL  DUTIES; 

1.  Counsels  children  with  individual  problems  of  adjustment  to 
group  life  withic  is  an  outgrowth  of  their  physical  handicap,  such 
as,  social  behavior,  table  etiquette,  etc. 

2.  Leads  children,  outside  of  school  hours,  In  day-to-day  living 
activities  which  includes  personal  grooming,  hygiene,  cleanliness, 
conduct,  clothing,  and  the  general  neatness  and  appearance  of 
their  personal  property  and  living  quarters. 

3.  Leads  children  in  leisure  and  recreational  activities,  both 
in  the  living  unit  and  out  of  doors,  which  includes  individual 
interests,  hobbies,  organized  games,  and  social  functions. 
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hm      Maintains  records  of  the  unit,  and  on  individual  children,  and 

makes  recommendations  on  individual  child  adjustment. 

5.   Participates  in  conferences  and  training  courses  to  further 

understanding  of  physically  handicapped  children's  problems. 

RECRUITING  REQUIREMENTS 

KNOWLEDGE,  SKILL  AND  ABILITY:         Considerable  knowledge  of 

normal  child  behavior;  working  knowledge  of  abnormal  child  psychology 
some  knowledge  of  housekeeping  procedures  and  equipment;  skill  in 
working  with  children  as  manifested  by  applicant's  interest, 
personality,  and  maturity;  ability  to  exercise  patience  and  com- 
municate with  physically  handicapped  ■  children  and  gain  their 
respect  and  confidence;  ability  to  understand  and  follow  oral  and 
written  instructions;  ability  to  keep  records. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING:  Completion  of  two  years  of 

college  or  university  work  with  course  work  leading  to  graduation 
in  the  social  sciences;  or  graduation  from  senior  high  school,  and 
either  completion  of  a  formalized  and  approved  inservice  training 
program,  or  completion  of  an  acceptable  numbers  of  quarters  hours 
of  college  work,  and  two  years  of  child  care  experience  which 
must  include  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in  institution  caee 
of  physically  handicapped  children;  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  and  training 
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OREGON  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
DORMITORY  COUNSELOR  2 
SALARY?  $360     380     If  Of  .    ^20  .    M+0  '    h6b 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES:  Supervises  a  living  area, 

and  counsels  physically  handicapped  children  by  giving  guidance, 
care,  and  training  in  a  state  educational  institution;  does 
related  work  as  required. 

SUPERVISION  RECEIVED;  Works  under  the  general 

supervision  of  a  dormitory  counselor  of  higher  grad  who  assigns 
area  responsibilities,  and  reviews  work  for  conformance  to  depart- 
mental standards  and  policy. 

SUPERVISION  EXERCISED:  Exercises  full  supervision 

over  a  small  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  dormitory  operation, 
EXAMPLES  OF  PRINCIPAL  DUTIES? 

1.  Supervises  subordinate  dormitory  counselors  and  other  house- 
keeping employees  engaged  in  the  dormitory  operations  of  a  major 
living  area. 

2.  Counsels  children  with  individual  problems  of  adjustment  to 
group  life  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  their  physical  handicap,  such 
as,  social  behavior,  table  etiquette,  etc. 

3.  Leads  children,  outside  of  school  hours,  in  day-to-day  living 
activities  which  includes  personal  grooming  hygiene,  cleanliness, 
conduct,  clothing,  and  the  general  nestness  and  appearance  of 
their  personal  property  and  living  quarters. 
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*+.   Leads  children  in  leisure  and  recreational  activities,  both 
within  the  living  unit  and  out  of  doors,  which  includes  individual 
interests,  hobbies,  organized  games,  and  social  functions. 

5.  Participates  in  the  overall  program  planning  for  dormitory 
life,  and  implements  the  program  within  the  living  area  assigned. 

6.  Leads  employe  discussion  groups  on  individual  and  group  child 
behavior  problems,  assists  in  leading  training  courses,  etc. 

7.  Maintains  records  and  reports  of  the  major  area  assigned. 

RECRUITING  REQUIREMENTS 

KNOWLEDGE,  SKILL  AND  ABILITY:         Considerable  knowledge  of  the 

principles  and  practices  of  guidance  and  training  in  the  development 
of  social  skills  for  the  habilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
children;  considerable  knowledge  of  normal  child  behavior;  working 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  environment  upon  a  child's  early 
development;  ability  to  interpret  observations  to  superiors  and 
subordinate  employees;  ability  to  keep  records  of  a  unit  and  to 
submit  reports. 

OREGON  ST^TE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
DORMITORY  COUNSELOR  3 
SALARY;         $1+20     M+0     ^60     1+8  0     500     525 
GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES:  Directs  the  institution-wide 

dormitory  life  in  a  state  educational  institution  for  physically 
handicapped  children;  does  related  work  as  required. 
SUPERVISION  RECEIVED;  Works  under  the  general 

supervision  of  the  superintendent,  who  outlines  program  respon- 
sibilities, and  reviews  work  for  desired  results. 
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SUPERVISION  EXERCISED?  Exercises  full  supervision 

over  a  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  dormitory  operations. 
EXAMPLES  OF  PRINCIPAL  DUTIES: 

1.  Plans  with  the  superintendent  the  formulation  of  living  unit 
procedures  and  policies,  and  directs  the  overall  guidance,  care, 
and  training  of  students  in  the  dormitory  units. 

2.  Supervises  the  placement  of  personnel  throughout  the  living 
units  and  schedules  the  work  days  and  shifts. 

3.  Counsels  with  individual  students,  and  parents,  regarding 
social  behavior  and  development  of  social  skills  in  physically 
handicapped  children. 

1+.   Leads  conferences  of  employees  discussing  the  problems  of 
individual  students,  and  implements  programs  of  inservice  training 
for  all  employees. 

5.  Consults  with  the  academic  staff  to  insure  the  proper  learning 
processes  for  the  students  in  the  dormitory  atmosphere. 

6.  Directs  the  maintenance  of  required  records  and  reports,  and 
recommends  to  the  superintendent  any  changes  in  procedures  and/or 
policy  that  seems  desirable. 

7.  Assists  in  the  budget  planning  and  allocation  of  funds  for 

use  in  the  living  units. 

RECRUITING  REQUIREMENTS 

KNOWLEDGE,  SKILL  AND  ABILITY?         Thorough  knowledge  of  the 

principles  and  practices  of  guidance  and  training  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  skills  for  the  habilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
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children;  considerable  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  environment 
upon  a  child's  early  development;  considerable  knowledge  of  normal 
child  behavior;  skill  in  interpreting  observations  to  superiors 
and  subordinate  employees;  ability  to  implement  an  institution- 
wide  program  for  the  guidance,  care,  and  training  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  the  living  units. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING?  Two  years  of  progressively 

responsible  experience  in  the  field  of  child  guidance,  including 
one  year  of  special  training  in  the  field  of  special  education, 
and  graduation  from  a  four-year  college  or  university  with  major 
course  work  in  the  social  sciences;  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  and  training. 
State  No.  h 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  our  Houseparents  I  and  Houseparents  II 
specifications,  as  set  up  by  our  Civil  .Service  Department. 

Long  ago,  we  convinced  Civil  Service  that  it  could  not  set 
up  an  examination  which  would  determine  whether  or  not  a  man  or 
woman  would  be  a  successful  houseparent. 

Now,  candidates  take  the  Otis  examination  to  qualify  them  as 
to  their  intellectual  ability  and  then  those  who  pass  successfully 
are  interviewed  by  a  board  of  three  members.   The  combined  score 
determines  whether  or  not  they  are  placed  on  the  Civil  Service 
register. 

Salary  schedules  for  each  (way  too  low)  are  Houseparent!  I, 
$260-316,  and  Houseparent  II,  $292-356,  and  it  takes  five  steps 
of  four  per  cent  each,  approximately,  to  go  from  the  minimum  to 
the  maximum. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  a  school  self-survey  Task 
Force  is  recommending  higher  qualifications  and  salaries  for 
houseparents  in  our  special  schools. 
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HOUSEPARENT  I 

KIND  OF  WORK;  Care  of  a  group  of  children 

or  night  supervision  of  a  college  dormitory. 

DIFFICULTY  AND       .   . 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  WORK;  An  employee  in  this  class 

is  responsible  for  supervising  the  daily  activities  of  children 

in  correctional  institutions  or  in  state  schools  for  handicapped 

children.   In  addition  to  custodial  and  housekeeping  functions, 

responsibility  also  extends  to  participation  in  guidance  and 

training  programs  as  developed  by  the  professional  staff.   Immediate 

supervision  is  received  from  the  cottage  charge.   Functional 

supervision  may  be  received  from  professional  staff  through 

training  meetings  or  informal  discussions. 

An  employee  assigned  to  one  of  the  state  colleges  serves 
in  the  capacity  of  night  supervisor  of  a  dormitory.   Supervision 
generally  is  received  from  the  Dormitory  Director. 

ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  WORK;       Working  knowledge  of  accepted 
practices  in  guiding  and  training  handicapped  or  delinquent 
children  in  work  assignments  and  personal  conduct. 

Working  knowledge  of  behavior  patterns  and  problems  charac- 
teristic of  handicapped  children,  delinquent  children,  or  college 
age  youth. 

Knowledge  of  health  and  safety  precautions  in  group  environ- 
ment. 

Ability  to  recognize  and  adjust  to  modern  concepts  in  training 
and  guidance  of  handicapped  and  delinquent  children. 
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Ability  to  secure  and  hold  the  confidence  of  children  or 
young  adults. 

Ability  to  understand  and  carry  out  written  and  oral  instruc- 
tions. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK:  (Illustrative  only;  indicates 

kind  of  work  performed  in  the  class  outlined  above.) 

Supervises  children  in  househald  duties  and  recreational 
activities. 

Administers  cottage  rules  in  regard  to  discipline,  personal 
habits,  and  eating  and  sleeping  arrangements. 

Makes  security  rounds  at  night  to  insure  proper  sleeping 
conditions,  to  provide  for  emergency  medical  attention,  and  to 
chekc  for  fire  or  other  safety  hazards. 

Gives  first  aid  treatment  for  minor  ailments  such  as  cuts, 
burns,  slivers,  or  abrasions. 

Assists  in  resolving  minor  emotional  problems  and  day-to-day 
disputes  among  children. 

Observes  children's  behavior  in  work  and  play  situations  and 
reports  any  unusual  activities. 

Serves  as  night  supervisor  in  a  college  dormitory  which 
involves  to  some  extent  custodial  and  housekeeping  functions. 

Performs  related  work  as  required. 
DESIRABLE  PREPARATION  FOR  WORK;       Experience  in  supervising 
children  in  day-to-day  activities. 
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Some  experience  in  working  with  youth  of  college  age. 

Graduation  from  High  School. 

HOUSEPARENT  II 
KIND  OF  WORKs  Cottage  or  dormitory  super- 

vision in  a  state  institution. 
DIFFICULTY  AND 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  WORK;  An  employee  in  this  class 

is  a  cottage  chare  in  a  correctional  institution  or  a  state  school 
for  handicapped  children.   Some  positions  invlove  supervision  of 
the  day-to-day  internal  operations  and  maintenance  of  a  dormitory 
for  college  students  or  student  nurses  at  one  of  the  state 
hospitals.   All  positions  include  the  direction  of  housekeeping 
and  custodial  functions.   Where  an  employee  is  a  cottage  charge, 
responsibility  extends  to  participation  in  the  guidance  and 
training  program  of  the  institution. 

All  positions  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
administrative  officials  of  the  institution.   Functional  super- 
vision may  be  received  from  professional  staff  through  training 
meetings  or  informal  discucsion. 

ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  WORK;       Considerable  knowledge  of 
household  management  including  cleaning,  food  service,  and  personal 
household  supplies. 

Working  knowledge  of  accepted  practices  in  guiding  and  training 
handicapped  children,  delinquent  children  or  adults  in  work  assign- 
ments and  personal  conduct. 
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Working  knowledge  of  the  behavior  patterns  and  problems 
characteristic  of  handicapped  children,  delinquent  children,  adult 
female  inmates,  or  yourn  adults  of  college  age. 

Knowledge  of  health  and  safety  precautions  in  group  environ- 
ment. 

Ability  to  recognize  and  adjust  to  modern  concepts  in  the 
training  and  guidance  of  handicapped  and  delinquent  children. 

Ability  to  establish  rapport  with  young  people  of  college 
age  and  provide  counsel  when  requested  by  them. 

Ability  to  supervise  others. 

Ability  to  keep  records,  prepare  reports,  and  handle  small 
sums  of  money. 

Ability  to  understand  and  carry  out  oral  and  written 
instructions. 

Emotional  stability. 
EXAMPLES  OF  WORK;  (Illustrative  only;  indicates 

kinds  of  work  performed  in  the  class  outlined  above.) 

Plans  household  and  recreational  activities  and  directs 
employees  and  children  engaged  in  these  activities. 

Administers  cottage  or  dormitory  rules  with  regard  to 
discipline  and  personal  habits;  also  plans  and  carries  out  sleeping 
arrangements  in  some  instances  eating  and  "open  house"  arrangements, 

Counsels  with  student  nurses  or  residents  of  a  college 
dormitory. 
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Makes  inspections  to  check  cleanliness  of  quarters,  general 
health  of  cottage  or  dormitory  residents,  and  to  check  for  fire 
or  other  safety  hazards. 

Gives  first  aid  treatment  of  minor  ailments  and  secures 
medical  or  psychiatric  attention  where  needed. 

Provides  children  with  opportunity  for  writing  to  parents. 

Observes  and  reports  current  behavior  in  work,  play,  and  study 
situations. 

Requisitions  clothing  and  cottage  or  dormitory  supplies. 

Entertains  visitors,  friends,  and  relatives  of  dormitory 
residents. 

Enforces  dormitory  regulations  and  supervises  maintenance 
housekeeping  employees  and  student  help. 

Performs  related  work  as  required. 
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Enclosed  please  find  the  following  material  obtained  from  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

(1)  General  Work  description  of  Houseparent  B 

(2)  Civil  Service  Examination  Announcement  -  Houseparent  B 

(3)  Oral  Interview  Rating  Sheet 

(Ij-)   Manual  for  Oral  Interview  Boards 

(5)  Probationary  Service  Rating 

(6)  Service  Rating 

There  are  two  houseparent  or  housemother  classifications  used  in 
our  State;  Houseparent  B  and  Housemother  C-l.   The  Houseparent  B 
classification  is  used  by  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  our 
agency.   The  pay  ranges  are  as  follows  bi-weekly: 

Minimum    End  of  6  mos.   End  1  yr.   End  18  mos.  End  2  yr.  End  3  y: 


C-l 

133.60 

137.60 

12+2.1+0 

11+6 . 1+0 

151.20 

156.00 

B 

ll+i+,80 

11+8 .  80 

153.60 

157.60 

161.60 

166.1+0 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  maintains  a  register  of  Houseparent 
B  candidates  from  which  I  must  hire  one  of  the  top  three  candidates. 
Once  an  individual  is  our  employee  he  is  given  a  probationary  Service 
Rating  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  sixth  months.   If  the  person  is 
rated  satisfactory  on  both  of  these  ratings,  he  is  rated  then  by  his 
supervisor  once  every  year.   A  satisfactory  rating  is  necessary  be- 
fore any  pay  raise  can  be  given.   In  addition  to  the  above  salary, 
a  person  is  given  ^   day  of  annual  leave  and  ^  day  of  sick  leave  for 
every  pay  period  they  are  in  complete  pay  status. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  samole  of  the  written  test  used  by  our 
Civil  Service  Commission.   I  am  told  they  use  a  standardized  test 
plus  a  booklet  which  contains  questions  on  English  usage  and  know- 
ledge of  personal  hygiene,   It  seems  that  I  heard  some  time  ago 
that  the  name  of  this  test  is  the  Wonderlic. 

State  Civil  Service  Commission 

91032   •"•HOUSEPARENT  B 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Employees  In  these  classes  supervise  the  activities  of  handicapped 
children,  participate  in  the  care  of  the  dormitory  quarters  and 
perform  related  work. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Has  joint  charge  of  a  group  of  children  in  a  dormitory  and  is 
responsible  for  their  care,  safety  and  personal  conduct  and  for  a 
clean  and  comfortable  environment. 

Creates  a  home-like  atmosphere. 
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Performs  institutional  household  management  activities. 

Maintains  disciplinary  control  of  the  group. 

Instructs  children  in  proper  personal  hygiene,  health  and  eating 
habits  and  otherwise  develops  social  competence. 

Makes  work  assignments  in  the  cottage  such  as  caring  for  clothing 
and  household  cleaning,  and  inspects  completed  work;  personally 
engages  in  such  work  as  necessary. 

Assists  In  Institutional  recreation  programs  hy  sponsoring 
leisure  time  activities  and  conducting  games. 

Assists  children  with  homework. 

Escorts  children  to  and  from  meals,  assignments  and  programs. 

Assists  and  advises  children  in  their  personal  correspondence. 

As  a  resident  supervisor,  is  subject  to  call  for  day  or  night 
duty  in  case  of  emergency. 

Requisitions  supplies  and  building  repairs,  keeps  prescribed 
records  and  makes  reports. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  amount  of  experience  and  education  Is  required;  however 
graduation  from  high  school  and/cr  successful  experience  in 
dealing  with  children  is  desirable. 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Physical  condition  adequate  for  performance  of  the  work  as 
determined  by  an  examining  physician 

-"-Age  not  under  21. 

Intelligence  quotient  within  the  normal  range 

Tact  and  similar  qualities  necessary  in  meeting  and  dealing  with 
others. 

Appropriate  speech  and  dress. 

Willingness  to  undergo  test  or  immunization  for  communicable 
diseases  and  to  live  at  an  institution. 

Willingness  to  participate  In  and  attend  inservice  training  courses. 

-"-Minimum  Requirement  --  age 
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Knowledge  of  correct  conduct  and  manners. 

Knowledge  of  first  aid. 

Knowledge  of  household  management  including  cleaning,  food 
service  and  care  of  clothing. 

Ability  to  gain  the  respect,  confidence  and  cooperation  of  children 

Ability  to  train  children  in  household  work,  personal  hygiene, 
and  proper  social  conduct. 

Ability  to  enforce  rules  without  arousing  antagonisms. 

Ability  to  use  good  English. 

Ability  to  understand  and  follow  oral  and  written  directions. 

Ability  to  deal  with  emergency  situations  in  a  calm  and  logical 
manner. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Application  must  be  made  on  official  blanks.   THE  APPLICATION  IS  PART 
OP  YOUR  EXAMINATION.   ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION  FULLY  AND  CLEARLY,  AS 
THE  INFORMATION  YOU  GIVE  WILL  BE  USED  IN  DETERMINING  YOUR  ACCEPTANCE 
OR  REJECTION  AND  IN  ARRIVING  AT  YOUR  FINAL  RATING  IN  THE  EXAMINATION. 
Use  typewriter  or  ink. 

VETERANS'  PREFERENCE  WILL  BE  GRANTED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  eligibility  for  Veterans'  Preference 
and  the  establishment  of  citizenship  will  be  found  on  the  application 
blank. 

FULL  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  STATE  for  six  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  last  date  for  filing  applications  as  indicated  on  this 
announcement  are  required  unless  specifically  waived  on  this  notice. 

APPLICANTS  SHOULD  READ  CAREFULLY  ENTIRE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

HOUSEPARENT  B 

---SALARY  RaNGEs      $135.20   to  fa55.20    every   two   weeks. 

The   above    salary   Is   subject    to   a   S^%  deduction   for   social   security 
and  retirement. 
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A  deduction  will  be  made  for  maintenance  when  maintenance  is 
furnished. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Applications  for  this  examination  may  be  filed  with  the  State  Civil 
Serv-ice   Commission'  1  at  any  time  until  further  notice. 
Applications  for  this  examination  must  be  filed  at  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  office  at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
scheduled  examination  date  or  they  will  be  held  until  the  following 
monthly  examination  for  the  class. 

If  scheduling  warrants,  the  written  test  for  this  examination  will 
be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  (holidays  excepted). 
Oral  interviews  will  be  scheduled  as  soon  thereafter  as  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

Applicants  unsuccessful  in  the  written  test  may  make  application 
again  after  an  interval  of  six  months. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  establish  an  open  competitive 
employment  list  which  will  be  used  to  fill  present  and  future 
positions.   The  employment  list  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  announcement  will  be  combined  with  any  employment  list  al- 
ready established  for  this  class. 

Positions  in  this  class  are  found  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

An  employee  in  this  class  has  joint  charge  of  a  group  of  children  in 
a  dormitory  and  is  responsible  for  their  care,  safety  and  personal 
conduct;  creates  a  homelike  atmosphere;  maintains  disciplinary  con- 
trol of  the  group;  instructs  children  in  proper  personal  hygiene, 
health  and  eating  habits  and  otherwise  develops  social  competence] 
makes  work  assignments  in  the  cottage  and  inspects  completed  work; 
assists  in  institutional  recreation  programs  by  sponsoring  leisure 
time  activities  and  conducting  games;  assists  children  with  homework; 
escorts  children  to  an  d  from  meals,  assignments  and  programs;  assists 
and  advises  children  in  their  personal  correspondence;  as  a  resident 
supervisor,  is  subject  to  call  for  day  or  night  duty  in  case  of 
emergency;  requisitions  supplies  and  building  repairs,  keeps  pre- 
scribed records  and  makes  reports. 

MINIMUM  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

AGE:   Applicant  must  not  be  under  21  years  nor  have  reached  his  70th 
birthday  at  the  time  of  submitting  application.   Persons  sixty  years 
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or  older  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  a  classified  position  cannot 
qualify  for  retirement  pension,  but  are  eligible  for  duty-death  and 
disability  benefits,  and  will  be  returned  all  retirement  deductions 
upon  separation  from  state  employment. 

ENTRANC E  RECJJIR EMgMTS 

EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION:   No  specific  amount  of  experience  and 
education  is  required,  however,  graduation  from  high  school  and/or 
successful  experience  in  dealing  with  children  is  desirable. 

PERSONAL  AND  OTHER  ATTRIBUTES:   Physical  condition  adequate  for  per- 
formance of  the  work  as  determined  by  an  examining  physician; 
intelligence  quotient  within  the  normal  range;  tact  and  similar 
qualities  necessary  in  meeting  and  dealing  effectively  with  others; 
appropriate  speech  and  dress. 

PARTS  OP  THE  EXAMINATION 


In  addition  to  taking  the  written  tests  and  oral  interviews,  successful 
applicants  must  be  ^-fingerprinted  and  required  to  sign  a  loyalty 
affidavit  prior  to  appointment.   A  physical  examination,  personal 
investigation,  and  an  analysis  of  an  applicant's  previous  employment 
record  may  also  be  required.   Only  those  applicants  possessing  the 
best  qualifications,  as  indicated  by  a  rating  of  their  written  ex- 
amination will  be  notified  to  appear  for  the  oral  interview. 
Veterans'  preference  will  be  added  only  after  the  oral  interview  has 
been  taken. 

-::-The  official  notice  of  examination  results  to  successful  applicants 
will  include  instructions  on  how  to  have  their  fingerprints  taken. 

NOTE:  Applicants  must  pass  the  oral  interview  and  achieve  a  combined 
weighted  score  of  70%  on  the  examination  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the 
employment  list. 

RELATIVE  WEIGHTS  OP  PARTS  OP  THE  EXAMINATION 


Written  Test. . . 
Oral  Interview. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  WRITTEN  TEST 

The  written  examination  will  be  based  upon  the  specification  for  the 
class  and  may  include  tests  to  determine: 

(a)  KNOWLEDGE  OP  --  correct  English;  correct  conduct  and  manners 
first  aid;  and 

(b)  ABILITY  TO  —  gain  the  respect,  confidence  and  cooperation 
of  children;  train  children  in  household  work,  personal 
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hygiene,  and  proper  social  conduct;  enforce  rules  without  arousing 
antagonisms;   use  good  English;  understand  and  follow  oral  and 
written  directions;  deal  with  emergency  situations  in  a  calm  and 
logical  manner. 

PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION 

The  written  examination  will  be  held  at  the  State  Hospitals. 

The  oral  interviews  will  be  held  at  the  State  Schools  as  the  number 
of  applicants  warrants.   Applicants  notified  to  appear  for  the  oral 
interview  must  pay  their  own  expenses.   Applicants  will  be  admitted 
only  upon  presentation  of  the  official  admission  credentials  obtained 
through  acceptance  of  applications. 


STATE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Manual  of  Suggestions  for 

ORAL  INTERVIEWING  BOARDS 

STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
ORAL  INTERVIEWING 
Purpose 

The  oral  interviews,  in  which  you  have  agreed  to  participate,  are 
part  of  a  merit  examination  program  to  provide  employment  lists  from 
which  to  certify  to  fill  present  and  future  vacancies. 

The  total  examination  usually  consists  of  a  number  of  parts. 
The  oral  interview   is  used  to  evaluate  personal  qualities  which 
cannot  properly  be  measured  in  any  other  way.   Only  those  applicants 
who  receive  a  rating  of  70%   or  better  on  the  total  examination  will 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  eligible  list. 

Each  part  of  the  examination  is  given  a  weight  in  the  final 
numerical  rating  of  results.  (See  the  public  announcement  attached.) 

For  the  purpose  of  the  oral  interview  each  board  member  is  being 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  examination  announcement,  the  rating 
form  to  be  used  and  a  list  of  suggested  questions.   The  announcement 
gives  a  description  of  the  class,  qualifications  desired,  a nd  a 
list  of  the  knowledges  and  abilities  required  for  the  position. 
(See  "Scope  of  Examination"  section  on  attached  announcement. ) 
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The  following  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  No  attempt  should  be  made  during  the  oral  interview  to 
discover  the  political,  religious,  labor  or  fraternal  affiliation 
or  sympathies  of  the  applicant . 

( 2)  The  purpose  of  the  oral  interview  is  not  to  put  applicants 
"on  the  spot,"  but  rather  to  furnish  them  an  opportunity  to 
reveal  those  special  qualities  they  possess  which  other 
tests  cannot  measure. 

(3)  The  oral  interviews  should  not  be  used  to  attempt  to  measure 
such  factors  as  honesty,  courage,  selfishness,  etc.,  on 
which  evidence  cannot  be  produced  and  accurately  judged  in 
an  oral  interview. 

(I4.)   The  oral  interview  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  employment 
interview,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  prospective 
appointing  authority  in  order  to  decide  who  will  be  selected 
from  a  certified  list. 

(5)  It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  oral  interview  to  secure 
information  on  the  applicant's  familiarity  with  work  processes, 
the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  he  is  to 
operate.   In  some  cases  this  factual  information  has  already 
been  tested  for  by  means  of  a  written  examination.   Question, 
however,  may  be  asked  on  these  subjects  although  a  "correct" 
answer  need  not  be  expected  from  the  candidate. 

(6)  The  main  purpose  of  the  oral  interview  is  to  evaluate  as 
objectively  as  is  possihle  appearance  (manner,  poise,  dress, 
physical  build,  facial  expression);  voice  and  speech; 
motivation;  behavior  habits;  judgment;  overall  background 
and  any  other  factors  needed  for  satisfactory  performance 

of  the  position  for  which  the  applicant  is  being  interviewed. 

The  Commission  realized  oral  interviews  are  trying  experiences  for 
all  concerned,  but  feels  that  they  can  be  made  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory experience,  even  for  those  who  do  not  receive  high  ratings, 
Its  aim  is  to  make  the  applicant  feel  that  he  has  been  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position 
for  which  the  examination  is  beipg  conducted. 
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Conducting  Oral  Interviews 
The  responsibility  for  the  tone  of  the  oral  interview  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  interviewers.   It  is  your  handling  of  each  applicant 
that  will,  in  a  large  measure,  crystallize  his  feeling  about  the 
fairness  of  the  whole  examination  process.   Specific  suggestions 
are  made  here  for  conducting  interviews,  with  special  attention  to 
certain  undesirable  features  which  frequently  occur  in  interviews: 

(1)  Introduce  yourself  cordially  to  the  applicant  and  see  that 
he  is  not  set  off  at  a  distance,  but  is  seated  at  a  table 
or  desk  with  you  as  if  you  were  in  a  conference  with  him. 
Arrange  the  applicant's  chair  so  that  it  does  not  face  a 
window  or  a  strong  light. 

(2)  See  that  the  desk  is  not  cluttered  with  papers,  and  that  no 
rating  is  done  during  the  interview.   Pencil  notes  may  be 
made  during  the  interview  for  later  reference  in  rating  the 
applicant. 

(3)  Take  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  outset  of  each  interview  to 
explain  the  purpose  to  the  applicant.   The  purpose  is  often 
mistaken  by  applicants  as  well  as  by  interviewers.   Let  him 
feel  from  the  outset  that  you  are  kindly  disposed  toward 
him,  sympathetic,  and  anxious  for  him  to  do  his  best. 

([).)   You  may  begin  the  interview  proper  with  an  easy  question 

having  to  do  with  'the  applicant's  experience  and  education. 
Suggested  questions  are  among  those  attached.  These  interviews 
are  not  intended  to  center  solely  around  past  experience  and 
educational  training.   The  use"  of  questions,  on  grounds 
with  which  the  applicant  Is  familiar,  Is  a  good  way  of  putting 
the  applicant  at  ease  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview. 

(5>)   Be  sure  the  applicant  does  not  receive  the  impression  that 
you  are  staring  him  out  of  countenance.   It  is  granted, 
however,  that  you  will  have  to  observe  him  carefully. 

(6)   The  applicant's  remarks  should  be  acknowledged,  and  you 

should  be  sure  your  interpretation  of  his  meaning  is  correct. 
He  should  not  be  able  to  determine  from  your  words  or  manner 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  him. 
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(7)  Avoid  subjects  such  as  religion,  politics,  or  labor 
affiliations,  and  if  the  applicant  brings  them  up,  indicate 
to  him  that  such  subjects  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
interview.   Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  embarrass 
him  in  so  doing. 

(8)  Argument  with  the  applicant  has  no  place  in  the  oral  interview. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  convince  him  of  anything  in  the 
interview,  except  of  your  own  good  will  toward  him.   If  he 
becomes  argumentative,  the  subject  should  be  changed. 

( 9 )  See  that  most  of  the  talking  is  done  by  the  applicant. 

(10)  When  the  applicant  shows  a  tendency  to  '  wander  from  the 
subject,  it  is  well  not  to  stop  him  immediately,  as  this  in 
itself  is  a  personality  trait  worth  noticing.   When  the  fact 
has  been  established  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  digress  and 
become  garrulous,  he  should  be  brought  back  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

(11)  While  It  is  necessary,  in  general,  to  hold  to  the  schedule, 
ftp  interview  should  be  terminated  until  you  are  satisfied 
that  you  have  a  foundation  for  your  judgment.   Also,  each 
applicant,  regardless  of  apparent  merit,  should  be  questioned 
long  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  opportunity,  even  though 

your  first  Impression  Is  that  he  will  be  rated  lev/. 
Frequently  this  first  impression  is  radically  changed  as 
the  Interview  progresses. 

(12)  After  the  applicant  leaves  the  room,  each  interviewer  should 
record  his  own  estimate  of  the  applicant's  qualifications 

on  the  rating  forms  which  have  been  provided.   Generally 
speaking,  discussions  concerning  an  applicant's  qualifications 
should  be  withheld  until  all  members  of  the  oral  board  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  rate  the  applicant. 

Interview  Questions 
Certain  general  questions  which  have  been  tried  in  other  inter- 
views and  have  proved  useful  will  be  found  attached.   It  is  not 
intended  that  this  list  shall  be  used  exclusively  or  that  any  or  all 
questions  shall  be  asked  each  applicant.   They  are  intended,  rather, 
as  a  guide  to  Interviewers.   -&ach  member  of  the  interviewing  board 
should  prepare  a  list  of  pertinent  questions  which  he  desires  to  ask 
the  candidates.   We  refer  you  to  the  "Scope  of  the  Examination" 
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section  of  the  announcement  attached  for  information  on  the  abilities 
required  to  successfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Interview  questions  should  be  sc  framed  to  bring  out  the  possession 
of  or  lack  of  these  abilities. 

The  Commission  representative  will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  interviews  under  way.   The  other 
members  of  the  board,  however,  should  be  ready  to  pick  up  the  con- 
versation before  it  lags,  and  to  ask  supplementary  questions.   Each 
member  of  the  board  should  participate  in  every  interview.   The 
leader  will  greet  the  applicant,  introduce  him  to  the  board  members, 
explain  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  and  ask  the  first 
question.   The  applicant's  letter  of  admission  should  be  taken  up 
after  the  applicant  has  signed  his  name  and  given  his  address  in  the 
space  provided  and  returned  with  'the  completed  rating  forms. 

Rating  Scales 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  the  rating  sheet  are  to  be  found  on 
the  front  of  the  rating  form,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for  your 
information.   It  is  believed  that  the  instructions  are  self-explanatory. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  rating  scales  which  have  been  used 
in  various  jurisdictions  from  time  to  time.   It  is  of  far  more 
importance  that  the  purpose  of  the  scale  be  understood  and  the  rating 
well  done,  than  that  any  particular  scale  be  used  In  preference  to 
any  other.   You  are  to  rate  each  applicant  by  placing  a  check  mark 
(v')  at  that  point  on  the  scale  where,  in  your  judgment,  the  applicant 
stands.   In  an  oral  interview,  the  objective  is  to  rate  the  overall 
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personal  fitness  of  the  applicant  with  what  you  feel  the  needed 
factors  are  for  satisfactory  performance  of  the  position. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  rate  applicants  either  very  high  or  very  low 
if  you  feel  that  such  ratings  are  justified.   The  ratings  given  by  a 
discriminating  interviewer,  on  a  group  of  applicants,  are  rarely 
found  to  cluster  close  together  near  one  end  of  the  scale  or  near 
the  middle.   They  are  spread  fairly  widely.   The  fact  that  at  least 
two  interviewers  rate  independently  each  applicant  will  tend  to 
average  extremes.   The  ratings  given  by  the  beard  members  will  be 
averaged  in  arriving  at  the  applicant's  numerical  score  on  the  orql 
interview  part  of  the  examination. 

In  evaluating  an  applicant,  try  to  place  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  appointing  authority  who  may  interview  this  person  for 
appointment. 

If  you  would  not  want  to  have  this  person  as  a  part  of  your  staff, 
give  him  a  score  of  less  than  10%. 

If  you  would  emnloy  this  applicant,  his  rating  should  be  70% 
or  higher. 

If  it  Is  necessary  to  adjust  an  applicant's  rating,  make  a  new 
check  mark  (..-')  on  the  scale.   Place  your  "code  number"  above  the 
mark  you  desire  this  Commission  to  use  in  the  scoring.   Do  not 
erase  the  original  check  mark  you  place  on  scale.   All  rating  forms 
are  to  be  signed  by  the  code  name  of  the  interviewer  No.  2",  "Oral 
Interviewer  No.  3",  etc.,  depending  upon  the  number  of  interviewers 
serving  on  the  Board.   Applicants  are  permitted  to  review  their  ex- 
amination papers  including  the  oral  Interview  rating  forms.  The 
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names  of  the  interviewers  are  considered  by  this  Commission  as 
confidential  information  and  will  not  be  divulged  to  the  applicants. 
It  is  for  this  reason  and  for  a  more  objective  rating  that  your 
name  is  not  to  appear  on  the  interview  rating  form. 

Advisability  of  Making  Supplementary  Comments  on  Interview  Rating  Forn 
On  the  rating  sheet  you  will  find  spaces  for  comment.   For  a 
number  of  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  record  statements  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

1.  Many  applicants  after  an  examination,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  but  in  one  of  curiosity  and  self -improvement, 
desire  to  review  their  examination  papers.   It  is  helpful  to 
both  the  applicant  and  the  examiner  conducting  the  review  to 
see  notations  which  explain  favorable  or  poor  ratings.   Poor 
ratings  and  a  total  absence  of  comment  are  unenlightening  and 
hard  to  justify. 

2.  Comments  should  be  made  on  each  applicant  rated  either  very 
low  or  very  high  on  the  scale  of  the  rating  form. 

3.  Comments  also  have  an  identifying  value.   Even  in  a  single  day 
of  interviewing  it  is  often  found  desirable  to  refer  back  to 
ratings  made  earlier  in  the  day.   Sometimes  it  Is  desirable 

to  make  an  adjusted  rating.   Identifying  comments  also  have 
value  to  central  office  personnel  in  recalling  circumstances 
surrounding  an  individual  or  a  situation. 

1|.   Very  often  in  the  course  of  an  interview  an  applicant  will 
comment  on  the  contents  of  the  written  test  which  he  has 
previously  taken.   Often  also  an  applicant  will  comment  on  the 
oral  interviews  or  seme  other  phase  of  the  examination  or 
merit  system  program.   Sometimes  the  applicant  will  ask 
questions  concerning  his  present  status  as  a  state  employee, 
questions  to  which  an  applicant  wants  and  is  entitled  to  an 
answer.   Questions  and  comments  of  this  nature  should  be  noted 
on  paper,  other  than  the  interview  form,  and  be  enclosed  with 
the  forms  when  returned  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  questions  will  be  answered  by  the  central  personnel 
office  in  due  course. 
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5.   Your  comments  can  be  of  assistance  in  certain  research  studies 
dealing  with  the  reasons  for  rejections  and  low  ratings  as 
a  result  of  oral  interviews,  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
desirable  and  undesirable  traits  are  exhibited,  the  general 
trend  of  the  markings  on  certain  particular  traits,  and  why 
the  trend  follows  the  path  which  it  does. 

Review  of  Interviewing  Procedure 

Interview  board  members  are  to  convene  approximately  one -half  hour 
prior  to  the  time  the  first  candidate  is  scheduled  to   Appear.   The 
entire  rating  procedure  will  be  discussed,  and  any  questions  which 
the  board  members  might  have  after  reading  this  manual,  will  be 
answered  at  that  time. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  FOR  INTERVIEW  BOARD  MEMBERS 
As  has  been  explained,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  or  any  of 
these  questions  be  asked  of  each  applicant.   They  are  suggestions  only, 

1.  Tell  us  why  you  are  interested  in  being  considered  for  this 
position. 

2.  What  experiences  have  you  had  outside  of  your  work  which 
should  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  this 
position? 

3.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  keep  up  to  date  with  your  profession? 
Reading?   Extension  or  post  graduate  courses?   Do  you  Intend 

to  in  the  future? 

Ij..   Would  you  consider  this  position  an  advance  over  others  that 
you  have  had  in  the  past"?  Why? 

5.  What  experiences  can  you  tell  us  about  In  which  you  were 
required  to  use  tact  and  diplomacy  in  certain  situations? 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  principal  personal  qualities  desirable 
for  the  incumbent  of  this  position? 

7.  What  plans  or  procedures  can  you  tell  about  in  the  development 
of  which  you  have  played  a  part?  How  much  was  due  to  your  own 
Initiative  ? 

8.  Is  It  difficult  for  you  to  handle  disagreeable  people?   Do 
you  have  any  particular  "method"  for  dealing  with  such  people? 
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9*   What  groups  in  the  State  are  Interested  in  how  you  do  your 
job  and  why  is  each  group  interested? 

10.   What  activities  have  you  undertaken  while  in  your  last  job 

which  you  consider  of  particular  value  in  your  own  development' 

One  question  should  be  asked  of  each  applicant  before  he  leaves 

the  room.   '^his  question  is  "Do  you  have  any  additional  statements 

you  would  care  to  make  or  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  the 

board?" 


STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Third  Month PROBATIONARY  This  rating 

Sixth  Month SERVICE  RATING  EFFECTIVE 

Name  of  Employee    Employee  No,  'Class  Title     Department 


PROVISIONAL 


UNSATISFACTORY       CONDITIONAL  SATISFACTORY 

Directions  to  Raters 

1.  Place  a  check  (  /  ) in  the  square  which  most  closely  represents 
the  job  performance  of  this  employee. 

2.  In  the  spaces  below  explain  how  the  employee  may  improve  his 
job  performance  in  terms  of  the  specific  skills  on  which  he 
has  been  rated. 

Work  Quality  may  be  improved  by     


Work  Quantity  may  be  Improved  by 


Work  Attitudes  may  be  improved  by 
Work  Habits  may  be  improved  by 


Note j   Either  a  conditional  rating  which  Is  not  removed  within  the 

subsequent  rating  period  or  an  unsatisfactory  rating  will  con- 
stitute , sufficient  reason  for  an  employee's  dismissal  by. the 
appointing  authority.   Unsatisfactory  or  conditional  ratings 
should  be  specifically  explained  under  Remarks  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  form.  
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ACCOUNTING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  $1,000 
aRANT  FOR  THE  MIDWEST  ADMINISTRATORS  WORKSHOP  ON  HOUSEPARENTS 

March  2-5,  I960 
Continuation  Center  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

AAIB  Contributed 

Executive  Secretary's  and  AAIB  President's  expenses  for  planning,  travel,  time,  etc 

AAIB  Clerical  help 

AAIB  supplies,  postage,  telephone,  etc. 

University  of  Iowa  — Administrative  Expenses 


Printing  (Brochure) 

$29.70 

Postage 

4.00 

Administrative  fee 

50.00 

Total 

$  83.70 

Program 

Dr.  Everett  Wilcox 

$293.74 

Dr.  McCandless 

30.00 

Dr.  Hartup 

30.00 

Tofai 

$353.74 

Participants 

Continuation  Center,  Housing  and  Breakfasts 

$296.18 

Travel  and  other  meals 

266.38 

Total 

$562 .56 

Total  Expenses  equalling  total  grant 

$1,000.00 
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